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Blame It on Parasites 
| By L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 


I OOKS as if all that the chickens do 
| . ° ; ; 
4 these hot days is to lie around 


| ing themselves. Well, we say it’ 


SO YOU ARE GOING TO 
MAKE A GOOD CROP 
AGAIN THIS YEAR— 


dust- 
S nat 
but most probably it’s lice. Warm days 
and nights mean that 
these parasites will 
steal our flock profg 
if we don't watch 
out. 

Let’s take a look 
—catch a dusting Clarenc 
bird — examine for 
lice in the feathers 
around the vent, and 


| kao | 




















A ; — 
for nits or lice egg 
these fanst oe VOL. 
L. H. McKAY on these feathers, 
Nine cases out of ten = 


well find them there and must treat for 
: lice. We buy a can of sodium fluoride 
P oO VE : : and dust the powder into the feathers yp- 

_ 5 
SU RE | VE GOT T HA der the wings, around the vent, and in 
‘ os the feathers of the neck. Or we can dip 
_ the birds in tepid water in which one 
THOSE EXTRA BALES THAT * ounce of this sodium fluoride has been 
dissolved for every gallon of water. Hold 
the bird by the wings, keeping head out 
POTASH AD DS TO MY CROP ; : and ruffling feathers so that the solution 
3 3 comes in contact with the skin. But if 
: ee the flock is large we can save time and 
AT SUCH LOW CO ST— money by killing the lice with fumes from 
J : oe nicotine sulphate (Blackleaf 40). We paint 
o .. i = ‘ the roosts just before roosting time and 


the fumes rising penetrate the feathers, 7 1H 


killing the lice. 











Any of these treatments must be re- 0 
peated in two weeks to kill the lice hatch- job. 
ed since the first treatment. 1 

NUMMERTIME and mites in the and (2 
\Y chicken house go together. When we on toy 
clean the drop boards or work around should 
the roosts, we don't have to look for every 
them. They look for us and get on our cultiva 
hands and arms. The mite is a blood just d 

| sucker, and lives in| cracks and under weeds. 
| roosts. lo finish his chapter we first nearer 
| drain the flivver of well burned crank ; 
j : b ‘ : : plants 
case oil—cut it with kerosene—paint 

roosts generously top, bottom, and side- deeper 
ways, and fill up cracks and crevices with al 
the mixture. One treatment is usually also b 
enough. most | 

We have two kinds of parasites, those inches 

| that live on the fowl and those that live ae kep 
| inside the bird. We have three common availal 
| kinds of internal parasites, roundworms, Cause f 
| tapeworms, and caecum worms. Of these in con 
internal parasites or worms the Towa tions t 
State College in Extension Bulletin No. tion m 
155 savs that “the losses to poultry rais- ,  echeckit 


ers due directly or indirectly to worms *e 
are probably greater than those caused — 


i 8 = 
by any other group of parasites or any throw 
it = | of the infectious diseases.” the gr 


ding i 

| 7c roundworm and the tapeworm are genera 

: 2 9 ° : : : the two that do the most damage. hold u 

CROPS, like livestock, don’t bring much Potash produces healthy, high-yielding | tye -oundworm is long. white, and about which 

, c E ’ ° as big around as a pencil lead. It is easy anchor 

when they are leanand hungry. It’s better plants...sets more squares for bigger fo see when “posting” a bird. ‘The ext _ 

to fatten them up and get a good price. yields... prevents rust... helps control - this worm pass out is the dropsing with a 
a ‘ . ane al er incuhpating in war Ls an OlS~ gotten 

The extra pounds of seed cotton that wilt. ..reduces shedding ... makes | ture for one to two weeks will hatch out moved 

» a : if swallowed by a chicken and grow to water 

potash top-dressing adds to your crop are bigger bolls and better lint. Potash | inaturity in her body. There are literally > cal 

; ° millions of these eggs voided by chickens ale 

produced at the lowest possible cost per helps you to get the most out of the other infested with roundworms So we. see how : In | 

pound. Today it is more important than fertilizer elements you use. Potash is a range becomes unsafe for the youns = 

- mMras particularly. i de 

ever to get as many of these low-cost pounds cheaper than it was 20 years ago. The tapeworm is much smaller and i theref 

ee hard to detect. It is a long segmente at eve 

as you can. They fatten up your crop and Ask your fertilizer man to supply you | parasite. The life circle is: the se Somet 

aie . A . : . : i” . | ments containing ripe eggs pass out 9 this p 

make it bring more money. with a mixed-goods, nitrogen- potash top- | ij cccred hind in the alroppinas; flies ? 

In tests throughout the Southeast during dresser containing 10 to 25% potash. These cor lgloleagy = ee Re pe bens 

k : ‘ a atch out in the body o re ns ree and s: 

the last five years an extra application of top-dressers cost less and pay more. Use | earthworm, which if eaten by a, chicken ’ 
. “ : . : - will cause it to become infested with tape I 

50 to 100 pounds of muriate of potash this simple, efficient and profitable method | worm. To control or prevent losses from I 


will not attract flies, and rotate 


pounds of seed cotton per acre. and nitrogen. Insure a good crop this year! | To control internal parasites: (1) Keep fertiliz 


the young stock separate from the old 


D — : apeworms keep the houses clean so they 
per acre INCREASED the average yield 147 of giving your crop quickly available potash | keep the | ser , W: 
S$] 


Sole. a : 
stock until fall. (2) Put growing chick a : 
ens on clean range that has heen re" tition 

. . : 4 thickens M1 
Your top-dresser should contain 50 to 100 pounds of muriate of potash per ee 106 on SO Ae Ce Sins 
ranged tor two years. ‘ Vee] Be 
a . Soda ¢ 


acre for cotton; 50 pounds of muriate for corn; 100 pounds of muriate sweet and clean so they. do nat attra > 
. fi ies. (4) Post or open sickly birds, » n 











for peanuts; and 100 to 200 pounds of muriate or sulphate of potash for ting the intestine with knife of scissors first 

. wer s ° > ae ° . and look for worms. (5) Preven are aby 

potatoes. If high-grade kainit (20% K,O) is used 24 times as much is required. | trouble, but if the pullets going into the are 18 

laying house are light or stunted a Made 

them a good commercial worm remedy Worke, 

= - a according to manufectsver's lire Sid 

Or if layers go light and off produ a 

N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Georgia |" °°. (2 eB exe 
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Our Most Important June Job 


Fight Grass and Make Hay While the Sun Shines 


HE cultivation of inter- 

tilled crops is probably 

. our most important June 
job. 

1. Keeping weeds down 
and (2) keeping the soil loose 
on top—these two objectives 
should be kept in mind at 
every cultivation. As a rule 
cultivations of corn should be 
just deep enough to kill the 
weeds. Corn roots come 
nearer to the surface as the 
plants get older, and_ the 
deeper the cultivators run the 
more roots are cut. It should 
also be remembered that the 
most fertile portion of the soil is the top six or eight 
inches and when a considerable portion of this top area 
is kept loose by cultivating, then just so much of the 
available plant food is removed from the use of plants, be- 
cause plants can absorb only the plant nutrients which are 
in contact with their roots. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to all rules and if the crop is weedy, deep cultiva- 
tion must be practiced to kill them, even at the risk of 
checking growth by root pruning. 

As the season advances, set cultivator shovels to 

throw a little earth toward the plants in order to kill 
the grass and weeds in the row. However, high bed- 
ding is not necessary or desirable. Contrary to the 
general opinion, bedding at the last cultivation does not 
hold up the plants better during wind storms. Plants 
which have been cultivated shallow and have good root 
anchorage stand up just as well and are usually more 
productive. The only conditions under which laying by 
with a turnplow is advisable are (1) when the crop has 
gotten foul with weeds or grass which cannot be re- 
moved with a cultivator, or (2). in wet land where 
water furrows are necessary between the rows for 
drainage. , 
; In the case of tobacco, experiments favor high ridg- 
ing. The roots of this crop are more or less bunched 
and do not extend as far laterally as corn roots. It is 
therefore desirable to push some soil toward the plants 
at every cultivation and “lay by” with a high ridge. 
Sometimes a specially devised moldboard is used for 
this purpose. Experienced growers believe keeping 
fresh earth pulled up around the roots of tobacco plants 
keeps the stems from hardening and encourages growth 
and spread of leaf. 


II. Side-dressing Growing Crops 


HERE corn is not making satisfactory growth, 
" Side-dressings of quickly available nitrogenous 
fertilizers will usually pay, Even though corn prices 
are low, nitrogen is correspondingly cheap this year 
and will pay as well as usual. The usual rate of appli- 
Cation is 20 to 25 pounds of nitrogen to the acre. This 
means an application of 125 to 150 pounds of nitrate of 
Soda or 100 to 125 pounds of ammonium sulphate or 
‘yanamid to the acre. Cyanamid is best applied at the 
Tst cultivation; ammonium sulphate when the plants 
ate about a foot high, and nitrate of soda, when plants 
ri 18 to 20 inches high. These side-dressings are best 
Made just Prior to a cultivation so that they may be 
worked into the soil by the cultivation which follows. 
Side-dressing tobacco often pays well when done by 
®Perienced growers who know the plant indications of 





By T. B. HUTCHESON 
Agronomist. V. P. I. 


need of nitrogen. However, in the hands of the inex- 
perienced, it may cause damage to the crop and is not 
generally advocated. Recent experiments indicate that 
when additional nitrogen is applied to the crop it pays 
to apply additional potash at the same time. Such dress- 
ings should carry two pounds of potash for each one 
pound of nitrogen applied. 


Ill. Harvesting and Curing Hay 


\ E OFTEN hear the statement, “Clover hay is 

equal to alfalfa in feeding value.” This statement 
is correct if No. 1 alfalfa is being compared with No. 
1 clover. It is far from correct if we are comparing 
the average clover with good alfalfa. As a matter of 
fact, No. 1 alfalfa has almost twice the value of farm 
run clover. 

One of the most common defects in clover hay is 
that it is cut too late. Experiment results show that 
clover hay cut when in full bloom contains about 50 per 
cent more protein than when cut after most of the 
blooms have turned brown. At the present low prices 
of protein, this increased protein makes a ton of early 
cut hay worth from $3 to $5 a ton more than late cut 
hay. Furthermore, clover cut in full bloom actually 
yields more than when cut later. This is because there 
is less loss from leaf shattering in the early cut hay. 
Of course, if the clover field is full of weeds, there may 
be an increase in total tonnage from late cuttings due to 
increased growth of weeds. But weeds make poor for- 
age and the stockman should think in terms of yield of 
total pounds of digestible nutrients rather than in terms 
of total roughage produced per acre. 

Even when clover is sowed with timothy, it is al- 
ways better to cut when the clover is in the proper 
stage rather than to wait until the timothy is ripe. If 
harvest is delayed until the timothy is in full bloom, 
the clover will have lost most of its leaves and will 
cure dark. Since timothy hay has only about half the 
feeding value of good clover hay, such delay results in 
the loss of total nutrients per acre. On the other hand, 
if harvesting is done when the clover is in ideal condi- 
tion, the timothy is higher in feeding value because 
young grasses always contain more protein than mature 
grasses, and a gain in digestible nutrients per acre re- 
sults. If one has considerable red, sapling, or alsike 
clover to cut, probably the best procedure to follow is 


to begin haying when about 
half of the plants are in full 
bloom. This makes it possi- 
ble to harvest the whole crop 
in as near ideal condition of 
maturity as is practicable. 
Early cutting not only insures 
better quality, but it leaves 
more time for a second crop 
to grow, which may be util- 
ized for seed, hay, or soil im- 
provement. 

In case of sweet clover, 
harvest should begin as soon 
as thé bloom buds appear. If 
harvest is delayed until the 
full bloom stage, the plants 
become woody and shed their leaves so rapidly that the 
hay has little feeding value. Sweet clover does not make 
new growth from its roots during the second year of its 
life, but all new growth comes from stem buds. For 
this reason in cutting sweet clover it is important to cut 
the crop high enough to leave some stem buds on each 
plant. If the crop is cut when the first bloom buds 
appear, the mower blade has to be raised very little to 
accomplish this purpose, but if cutting is delayed until 
the plants are in full bloom, it is hard to raise the blade 
high enough to leave stem buds and so the stand is 
often destroyed. 


IV. Rules for Making Good Hay 


THe old adage ‘Make hay while the sun shines” is 
still good advice. However, it should not be inter- 
preted as meaning the cut crop should be exposed to 
the sunlight as much as possible. The reverse condi- 
tion is the case, and we should actually strive not to ex- 
pose the cut forage to the direct rays of the sun any 
more than is necessary. Quality in hay is governed by 
(1) its content of nutrients, (2) its color, and (3) its 
aroma. Too much exposure to the sun causes losses in 
all of these desirable characteristics, as sun-bleached 
hay is brown instead of green, lacks aroma, and usually 
loses a high percentage of its leaves, which are the 
most valuable part of the hay. 





—Courtesy Case. 


This, of course, means curing the hay in windrow 
or haycock as much as possible. A good plan to follow 
is to cut the hay as soon as the dew is off in the morning. 
Nothing is gained by cutting while the crop is still wet 
with dew. If weather is favorable, the mowers may be 
kept running until 2 or 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
rakes should then be started and the hay raked into 
small windrows where it should be left until curing is 
complete. If the hay is not heavy, it may usually be 
stacked or housed the afternoon of the second day. Or 
if it is to be loaded by hand, it is a good plan to shock 
it the second day after cutting and leave it in cocks 
over night so that it will be settled and handle easier. 
Hay is usually ready for housing or stacking when the 
greenest of it does not exude any water when a wisp 
is taken in the hands and twisted until the stems break. 

Careful estimates show that from 8 to 10 per cent 
of hay stored in three ton or smaller stacks is lost by 
weathering. For this reason, it is always advisable to 
store hay in barns or sheds if such structures are avail- 
able. In fact, it will pay well to construct hay sheds if 
much clover and alfalfa is to be grown. In constructing 
such sheds, 500 cubic feet of shed space should be al- 
lowed for each ton of hay to be stored. 








N THIS monthly review of the world’s news it is not 
| aim to present a mere photographic outline of 

the general mass of current events. Rather we en- 
deavor to pick subjects of profound significance and 
meaning to the lives of men and women who read our 
paper—subjects about which they 
themselves should be aroused and 
which they should themselves try 
to help settle right. 

One of the most important of 
all these subjects we presented 
last month—the question of stable 
or honest money. The response 
on the part of our subscribers has 
been very gratifying. A great 
number of them have written 
their Senators and Congressmen, 
and these letters have had influence in speeches and 
votes in Washington. 





CLARENCE POE 


Unstable Money Is Dishonest Money 


HIS fight must be kept up. There can be no recovery 

of prosperity until farmers and all other debtors are 
able to pay debts in dollars of approximately the same 
values as they received. The United States Senate re- 
cently heard a warning that should have startled it into 
action when Senator J. W. Bailey declared :— 


“If the man who owns money gets 6 per cent, that is 
earned; if he gets 8 per cent, that is earned; but when 
he tells me that I must pay him $1.60 for every $1 
got from him, while I may not be able to resist him in 
the courts, I can stand in the moral forum, and I think 
I can stand at the bar of God, and justify my answer: 
‘I will pay my debt, I will pay it honestly, but I will 
not submit myself to the extortion of an economic sys- 
tem or an economic twist or an economic breakdown 
that compels me to do what neither men nor angels nor 
gods nor demigods are capable of doing.’ ” 

Recently the New York Times remarked: ‘Wouldn't 
deflation defraud the creditor? No, answers the 
farmer. He lent dollars worth 100 cents. It would 
be unjust if he should get back dollars with a purchas- 
ing power of 200 cents. There is abundant evidence that 
such ideas are getting into the agricultural mind. It 
will not do to ignore or ridicule them. They must be 


dealt with patiently, tolerantly, and—we hope—with 
convincing argument.” 
Willis J. Abbott, writing in another great daily, 


promptly remarked :— 

“I'd like to see the ‘patient, tolerant, and convincing’ 
argument that will convince a farmer, or anyone else, 
that there is any justice in paying a debt incurred for 
dollars with a purchasing power of 100 cents in dollars 
worth 200 cents each, and which cost the debtor that 
amount in goods or in effort. An ‘honest dollar’ should 
neither depreciate nor appreciate in value—should de- 
fraud neither debtor nor creditor.” 


The Burden of War Debts 
NOTHER subject about which we have sought to 
arouse our readers is the necessity for national and 

international action to promote peace. A few months 
ago we made an especial effort to wake up every father 
and mother to this fact—that if wars here in the Unitec 
States continue in future with the same average fre 
quency as heretofore, then the threat of death in battle 
menaces every boy born between 1911 and 1927. 





But if the necessity for saving human life does not 
cause our national leaders to take more interest in inter- 
national peace efforts, perhaps the staggering financial! 
cost of war will force us to better things. The whole 
nation now feels as never before the burden of tax- 
ation; and $3 out of every $4 spent by the United States 
government goes for wars, past or future, as indicated 
by the following table of government expenditures :— 

CINE MOV OUMUIONE ns cccacscccccases $ 886,946,307.22 
OS IONE ks cnc dine csaeed 80,000,000.00 
Reduction of public debt ...... 496,803 ,478.00 
Interest on public debt 640,009,000.00 
Navy Department 343,000,000.00 
re, SNES. gs narnasaacnr 423,940,302.00 
Veterans’ Administration ......... 1,072,064,527.00 


WN atc ecucesrenwacencsabans $3,942,754,604.22 

Only the first two of these items represent normal 
peace time expenditures of government; the other five 
enormous totals represent war costs or war prepa- 
rations. And yet up to this moment it seems easier to 
stir up propaganda for building battleships to fight wars 
than to arouse public opinion in behalf of international 
efforts to prevent war from occurring. For naval arma- 
ment, we are told, the United States is today spending 
187 per cent more than she spent in 1913, Great Britain 
10 per cent more, and France 11 per cent more. 


The World’s News: A Monthly 


Great Issues Confront 1932 Men and Women Voters 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


Here then are two issues that should bulk large 
in the campaign of 1932—(1) the necessity for stable 
or honest money and (2) the necessity for promoting 
international peace. 


We Must Promote International 
Trade 


THIRD great issue is the necessity for restoring 

and developing international trade. How serious is 
the present situation for the United States in its “triple 
impasse” as a “Surplus Producing-Creditor-High Tariff 
Country” is effectively stated by Dr. James E. Boyle of 
Cornell University as follows :— 


“(1) We are a surplus producing country; we pro- 
duce a 15,000,000-ton food surplus and a 2,000,000-ton 
cotton surplus which must find their markets abroad. 
(2) We are a creditor country, with all our customers 
owing us colossal sums of money. They are expected to 
pay us in gold or in goods. (3) We are a high tariff 
country, with a tariff wall so high that our foreign cus- 
tomers can no longer get their goods over the high tariff 
wall to us. 

“This then is our dilemma. We are a Surplus-Cred- 
itor-High Tariff country. This is an impasse. These 
three things cannot continue to exist at the same time. 
(1) Will we quit producing a surplus, and thus curtail 
our commerce? Our commerce is the basis of our civ- 
ilization and our economic prosperity. (2) Will we re- 
duce our credits by cancelling war debts and reparations ? 
Creditors cannot pay us gold; we have the gold here 
already. Creditors cannot pay in goods because the 
tariff shuts out these goods. The free list leaves rubber 
and coffee, bananas and Bibles, and but little else of 
general use. (3) Will we reduce our tariff? Likely the 
tariff wall must crack under the pressure of our present 
triple impasse.” 


Other Great Issues of 1932 


HE issue of more economical government—national, 

state, and county—will be kept to the front this 
year, and unfortunately the perennial prohibition ques- 
tion will be discussed almost everywhere and so divert 
attention from great economic problems crying for set- 
tlement. 

Quite recently a group of progressive Americans, 
organized as a “League for Independent Political Ac- 
tion,” presented a long list of other issues that voters 
should consider in 1932. From that list we Select and 
commend to our readers the following :— 


“Old Age Pensions—The pensioning of all needy 
persons 65 years of age and over by state action sup- 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “The Joy of the Hills” 


|” PUBLISHING the following poem we 
wish to send greetings to the famous and 
beloved author of “The Man With the Hoe,” 
who, ever young at heart, has just published 
a new book of poems, “Eighty Songs at 
Eighty’ :— 


I ride on the mountain tops, I ride; 
I have found my life and am satisfied. 
Onward I ride in the blowing oats, 
Checking the field-lark’s rippling notes— 
Lightly I sweep 
From steep to steep: 
Over my head through the branches high 
Come glimpses of a rushing sky; 
The tall oats brush by my horse’s flanks; 
Wild poppies crowd on the sunny banks; 
A bee booms out the scented grass; 
A jay laughs with me as I pass. 


I ride on the hills, I forgive, I forget 

ife’s hoard of regret— 

All the terror and pain 

Of the chafing chain. 

Grind on, O cities, grind: 

I leave you a blur behind. 
I am lifted elate—the skies expand: 
Here the world’s heaped gold is a pile of sand. 
Let them weary and work in their narrow walls: 
I ride with the voices of waterfalls! 

—Edwin Markham. 















Progressive Farmer-Ruraliy, 


Review 


ported by Federal aid. We urge also the extension of 
mothers’ pensions by state action with Federal aid. 

“Unemployment Insurance.—Federal subvention of 
unemployment insurance. 

“Reduce Tariff —Help bring prices of manufactured 
products which farmer buys into line with the Prices of 
farm products : by progressive reduction of tariffs and 
by reciprocal international agreements for this promo- 
tion of ultimate free exchange between nations, of goods 
and service; provided, however, that in all tariff ad- 
justments agriculture should have equal consideration 
with other industries. 

“Reorganize County Government.—The efiicient re- 
organization of county and local governments; experi- 
mentation with the county manager plan on the basis of 
proportional representation. 

“Discontinue Reclamation.—Discontinuance, for the 
present, of Federal efforts to reclaim land for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

“Federal School Aid—-Federal and increased state 
aid for rural elementary and high schools, and for health 
and welfare services. 

“Research.—More extensive governmental research 
to develop uses for farm wastes; to discover increasing 
industrial uses for farm products; and to discover new 
crops and products as substitutes for present surplus 
crops. 

“Reorganise Postal Savings.——The reorganization of 
the postal savings system. 

“Social Insurance.—A comprehensive program of 
social insurance, covering accidents, sickness, invalidity, 
old age, maternity, and unemployment. 

“International Economic Congress.—The creation of 
a permanent International Economic Congress—this 
congress to be composed of delegates of labor, industry, 
commerce, and banking of all nations, with government 
representatives as political advisors. The congress will 
cooperate with the various bureaus under the League 
of Nations, with the International Labor office, and with 
all other appropriate international organizations. 

“Referendum on War.—A referendum of the people 
before a declaration of war, conducted under the fullest 
guarantee of free expression.” 





Something % Read 
ZY or, . 


Three Pulitzer Prize Winners 


UR readers looking for the best in current liter- 

ature will make no mistake in following the judg- 
ment of the Pulitzer Committee which has awarded 
prizes for the year just ended as follows :— 

The Good Earth, by Pearl S. Buck—best novel by 
an American author. 

Theodore Roosevelt, by F, Pringle—best 
biography. * 

My Experiences in the World War, by Gen. John J. 
Pershing—best historical work. 


Henry 


Clhe Ministry ¥ Beauty 


List Flowers Wanted Next Spring 


S SPRING passes, should we not all take time t0 

enjoy the glory with which the Almighty clothes 
the earth at this season? And as one flower after al 
other has appeared on vines, trees, shrubs, and smaller 
plants, most of us must have felt a desire to have still 
more such beauty for our homes next spring. It’s a 
very good plan to do two things: (1) Make a list of 
such plants as we find we can get from friends and 
neighbors who have a surplus (and to whom we (all 
give from a surplus of our own plants). (2) Make 
list not only of seeds we can yet plant this spring, but 
also of bulbs, shrubs, and perennials we should plant 
this fall in order to have them brightening the home 
grounds next spring. 


A\ Thought Sor Today 


GARDEN is a beautiful book, writ by the finge 

of God; every flower and every leaf is a letter 
You have only to learn them—and he is a poor dunce 
who cannot, if he will, do that—to learn them an 
enjoy them, and then go on reading and reading, 
you will find yourself carried away from the eart 
the skies by the beautiful story you are going thro 
—Douglas Jerrold. 
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WHERE METAL MAY GRIND ON METAL 
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stock there is nothing more im- 

portant than the proper fitting of 
collars and the care of the shoulders. 
A sore shoulder not only lessens the 
efficiency of the horse or mule, but to 
work an animal with a sore shoulder 
is cruelty which should not be inflicted 
on so good a servant as a horse or 
faithful mule. 


'y THE spring care of farm work 





Sore shoulders are caused by ill- 
fitting, narrow, unevenly stuffed col- 
lars; by failure to keep the collars 
and shoulders clean, and by uneven or 
improperly placed draft on the shoul- 
ders. A broad, smooth, firm collar 
surface properly adjusted to the shoul- 
ders with the draft correctly distrib- 
uted through a proper placing of the 
hame tugs should be carefully sought 
in all cases. These conditions are not 
always easy to obtain, for collars of 
the quality used on the farm work 
stock of the South very frequently do 
not meet the requirements _ stated 
above. Cheap, narrow, unevenly stuff- 
ed collars are too frequently used. 

Nor is sufficient care generally 
taken to fit the collars to the shoul- 
ders of each animal. Collars should not 
be switched from one animal to an- 
other, but a collar properly fitted to- 
day may not fit the same animal 
months later. <A collar that fits the 
neck of a fat mule today may be en- 
tirely too large for this same mule if 
it becomes poor after months of hard IE 
work. 

Collars may not only be too large 
or too small, but they may also be too 
long, too short, and too narrow or too 
wide at the top or elsewhere. Sore 
necks as well as sore shoulders come 
from bad collars badly fitted. Some 
horsemen practice thoroughly wetting 
a new collar, or one when first used, 
to an individual horse or mule, adjust- 
ing it as best they can and then work- 
ing the pliable collar on the animal 
long enough for it to become “set” to 
the shoulders, when it is taken off and thoroughly dried 
in the form which it has assumed on the shoulders. 








But even a good collar properly fitted is not enough. 
The shoulder surface of the collar and the shoulders of 
the horse must also be kept clean. If the shoulder sur- 
face of the collar is rubbed clean with a rag when it is 
first taken off and is still moist, the surface which 
comes in contact with the shoulder may be kept clean 
and smooth. When the collar is first removed the 
shoulders should also be washed clean and rubbed dry 
with a clean soft rag. 

Collar or sweat pads are essential on most of the 
collars used in the South. They protect the shoulders 
from the ill effects of narrow, unevenly stuffed collars, 
by broadening the surface of contact with the shoulders 
and padding the uneven surface. They are also useful 
in making the collar that is slightly too large fit better. 
In other words, they lessen the effects of practically all 
those collar conditions which result in sore shoulders. 
They do not, however, lessen the necessity for keeping 
the shoulders and pads clean, nor the importance of prop- 
erly fitting the collar and pads to each individual ani- 
mal’s neck and shoulders, nor do they make the neces- 
sity for properly adjusting the draft by a correct plac- 
ing of the hames and hame tugs less urgent. 


Double Hog Profits With Tankage or 
Fish Meal 


V HEN hogs are turned into a cornfield and al- 
lowed to do their own harvesting they should 
receive a supplemental feed of equal parts of cot- 
tonseed meal and tankage or fish meal. This should 
be given them despite the fact that they are getting all 
the corn and pasturage they can eat. This is because 
corn is not a well balanced ration. At the Missouri 
Experiment Station experiments over a period of five 
years’ time showed that where a small quantity of tank- 
age was given to hogs which had the run of the corn 
and soybean fields, the profit was increased: a little 
more than 100 per cent. Tankage or fish meal may be 
supplied through a self-feeder. Even though fish meal 
or tankage is high in price, the cost is comparatively 
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Don’t Let Them Suffer With 


ES NRA RNG IRIE AR ae 5 parts 
7 MAA SERBS i sssancssaase bese carson 10 parts 
Copperas (pulverized) ..........++++ 2 parts 


By TAIT BUTLER 


small when figured from the standpoint of the amount 
of increase in weight due to its use. 


Essentials for Profitable Pork 
Production 


N AN average, the feed consumed by a hog weigh- 

ing 225 pounds should be made up of approxi- 
mately 80 per cent corn. ff the farm is rich, if pure- 
bred animals of good type are used, and if the owner 
is a good handler of hogs, success may usually be ex- 
pected, under average conditions if the following five 
things suggested by the North Carolina Extension 
Service are carried out :-— 





1. Adjust the number of brood sows to the quantity 
of home-raised corn available for them, allowing 150 
bushels of corn per sow per year. 


2. Use good, thrifty animals and keep them so by 


giving due attention to proper housing, sanitation, and 
parasites. 

3. So control breeding dates as to profit by the 
average seasonal trend of hog prices (usually highest in 
April and September). 

4. Full feed, either by hand or through a self-feeder 
on pasture when possible, all the hogs intended for 
market will eat every day from the age of four weeks 
until they are sold. 

5. Stick to the system outlined above, regardless of 
changes in the price of corn or hogs. 





Intestinal Worms in Pigs 


F HOG producers realized the damage done by in- 

testinal worms and the losses they suffer therefrom 
it would not be necessary to repeat so often the means 
by which worm infestation may be prevented. It is 
always better to prevent the infestation of pigs with 
worms than to try to treat the pigs after they are in- 
fested. Intestinal worms most frequently infest grow- 
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ing pigs, but if the pigs are well feq 
and receive good care most of them 
usually throw off the worms and suf. 
fer less or only temporary injury, 
But poorly fed pigs, living in dirty 
pens and yards; fed from filthy 
troughs or floors, or on ground con- 
taminated with worm eggs; drinking 
dirty water from mud holes, or wal- 
lowing in the usual hog wallow, soon 
become infested with worms and in 
consequence fail to thrive and become 
profitless runts, that are easy prey for 
parasites and disease. 





While several varieties of worms 
infest the intestines of pigs, the large 
roundworm, four to eight inches in 
length and yellowish white in color, 
is the most common. The eggs and 
embryo worms pass out of the intes- 
tines in the manure and ar?2 scattered 
everywhere, hence pigs kept in lots or 
on land previously occupied by other 
pigs within a year are likely to be- 
come infested. 











To prevent infestation the sow 
should be put in a thoroughly clean 
and disinfected farrowing house and 
should herself be thoroughly washed, 
especially the teats, and disinfected be- 
fore being put in the house. When the 
pigs are old enough the sow and pigs 
should be hauled to clean pasture 
where no hogs have been for a year. 
This is some trouble, but if the dam- 
age done by worms were fully appre- 
ciated by hog men, this would be con- 
sidered cheap protection. 





A mineral mixture, besides supply- 
ing the mineral matter required by 
hogs to promote growth and heilp to 
keep them healthy, may also help to 
reduce worm infestation We suggest 
the following :— 


Charcoal, powdered or small lumps.20 parts 


Or the following may be used:— 


Superphosphate ....cccesscescccescvccscces 10 parts 
Cottonseed meal ........cccceccceneseceees 10 parts 
ERE, SRE r ere ere Tr 5 parts 
Copperas (pulverized) ..........seeeeeeeee 2 parts 


All pigs, whether on pasture or in drylot, should re- 
ceive some protein feed from animal sources, either 
milk, tankage, or fish meal. If they do not get one of 
these feeds, then bone meal should be added: to the 
above mineral mixtures or substituted for the charcoal. 

For pigs already infested with worms one of the 
following treatments may be used :— 

1. One teaspoonful of turpentine for every 100 
pounds of pigs, in a little whole milk, three successive 
mornings. 

2. Five grains santonin, 3 grains calomel, 1 dram of 
bicarbonate of soda. 

The above is a dose for each pig weighing 75 pounds 
to 100 pounds and should be given in a slop. 

The pigs should be kept off feed for 12 hours before 
treatment and for six hours afterwards. Worm cap 
sules are made and sold by commercial houses and since 
each pig by the use of these capsules gets individual 
treatment the treatment is generally more effective. 

Fall pigs, which are more generally kept around lots 
long occupied by hogs and less on pastures, are pro 
ably more generally infested by worms and suffer s& 
verely, hence should have the attention which will pro- 
tect them from these great enemies of the hog raiser. 





How Corn Is Used 


HE following gives the proportion of the corn 
(maize) crop of the United States used for different 
purposes :— 








Per cent 
\. Bad-te hogs on farms..csccsecccscvccccsececces 40 
Féd to)horses and mules on farms.......+++++ 2 
Fed to)cattle on farms ...ccccccccceccsoccesees 15 
Fed to poultry on farms ....ccscsscccceceeces 4 
Fed to sheep on farms ......seeecececceeeseese 6 
Human food on farms ......cssccccccceccesess 3u 
Fed to stock not on farms .......seeeeeeeeere 5% 
Ground in merchant flour mills .......+--++++ 6% 
RES EN enn EEA, SARA PEA 1% 
Other uses 3 
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Pop Perkins 


(the Sage of Pumpkin Hollow) 


says— 
“Hard-times on the farm are 
caused by trying to live on the ‘fat 
of the can,’ instead of the fat of 


the land.” 
e 


The profitable production 
of food for the family and 
market, and feed-crops for 
the stock, calls for a hog- 
tight system of fences .... 
For building new fence lines 
and replacing old ones, use 
GULFSTEEL Quality Fence. 
Tightly woven, of copper- 
bearing steel wire, with a 
heavy coating of finest zinc, 
it will give you extra years 
of service .... Ask your 
dealer about Gulfsteel Fence. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


GULFSTEEL 
Quality 
FENCE 


Write Dept. B — for a 
FREE copy of the book 
“Fence Your Way to Farm 
Prosperity.” Many good 
pointers on how to get the 
most out of your fence 

















Bargains in US. Govt 


A475 VALUE 


Witselc ant Axles FOR ONLY—, 








F Don’t Miss f 

This Bargain¢ 
Set of 2 Wheels and Axle $ 9.00 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles $17.50 


(Choice of 54” or 44° Wheels) 
F.0.B. Louisville, Ky. 

Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacement 
qheels. A wonderful bargain from Gov’t surplus. 
ade by Studebaker for Gov’t Escort wagons. Brand 
new. Never used. Wheels are 44” and 54” high, 16 
spokes of selected hard wood. Steel Tires 3” wide 
and w" thick. Steel axles are 2x2 inches; holes for 
bolting to bolster. Standard tread. Painted 3 coats. 
ost Gov't $75 per set. Last chance to buy at these 
reduced prices. Fully Guaranteed, Send order today, 
NATIONAL JOBBING & EXPORT CO. 
it. N 109 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 
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DAISY FLY KILLER 


Faced anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
ills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


Fr UY cheap. Lasts all sea- 
ae, PN 7 son. Made of metal, 
Cans R- : 7 yy 4 U j i e 
Mia A 7 can’t spill or tip over; 
Daee LDL ARS PLY 


will not soil or injure 
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anything. Guaranteed. 
insist upon DAISY FLY 
H KILLER from your dealer. 

AROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
ee 


Less than 2¢ 
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Lower 
Prices on Farm 
id Poultry Fence 
Steel Farm and Poultry Fence 
eos eens in ) fone ia. 60 ygure. 
from ol Pe ‘enc . ves you , 
Write ‘or new free catalog 4 a Brown, (21.8) 
& WIRE CO., Dept.5521.A MEMPHIS, 




















DR. HOLLAND'S 


arm Sermon 





Keeping Our Balance 


YOUNG butter-maker said to me, 

“T make butter for my bread and 
butter, but I study and teach music to 
keep my soul alive.” 

I knew what he 
meant. Work is 
God’s intended bless- 
ing for us, although 
too much of it kills 
our ideal aspirations. 
We need something 
in addition to our 
work to assist us in 
getting our noses off 
of the grindstone. 





After twenty years 
out of college I vis- 
ited an old chum. He was making money, 
but had stopped reading, going to con- 
certs, and attending church. His motto 
was, “Get what you can and can what 
you get.” He was killing his soul by 
feeding it upon gold. 

< * = 


JOHN W. SIOLLAND 


There is no station in life so humble 
but that it may be attended with the 
noblest thoughts. The sunrises and sun- 
sets along the rim of a poor man’s sky are 
just as gorgeous as those which thrill the 
soul of the painter. Your cottage may be 
banked in with straw against the winter’s 
cold, but God can be as real to you in it as 
to those who live in mansions. 


After all, culture is open to everybody 
who will fight to keep his soul alive. A 
dear woman, now long gone, I often saw 
standing at the west window of her 
kitchen watching the pageantry of sun- 
down. She feasted her mind upon the 
beauty of it. 

* Ok Ox 

It its just here that the religion of 
Christ is so valuable. If we have in the 
past made religion a thing too far apart 
from our daily concerns, we have lost the 
richness of the companionship of God in 
our fights against ugliness of thoughts 
and against the baseness of selfishness, ig- 
norance, and sin. 

I turn again and again to the words, 
“Abide in me,” and try to fathom the pos- 
sibilities of delight, hope, health, and hap- 
piness which I have not yet reached. It 
helps to keep my heart alive. 

Human service, without monetary re- 
wards, will help one to keep alive the 
fires of tenderness in his breast. A free 
and sincere attempt to gladden the sad- 
dened people about us will make Life and 
Christ more real in our daily lives. 





DO YOU KNOW 


Your Bible 


HO brought a blasphemous letter 

from his worst enemy to the Lord, 
and what was the dreadful answer that 
was made to it? 

2. Who were allowed to eat beetles but 
not hares, fish but not eels, locusts but not 
crabs, and grasshoppers but not swans? 

3. What food would not keep overnight 
except once a week? 

4. What two kings went into battle in 
disguise, and what happened to them? 

5. What is the sign of a covenant be- 
tween God and man, and what of a cove- 
nant between God and the Jewish nation? 

6. When was it death to kindle a fire? 


7. Who is the only prophet who men- 
tions Satan in his prophecy ? 

8. What king was captured 
thorns? 

9. What man stopped his son-in-law 
from working twelve hours a day? 

10. What men saw God on a high moun- 
tain, but afterward lost their lives for 
irreverence? 


among 


ANSWERS 

1, II Kings 19. 2. Lev. 11. 

4. II Chron, 35:22-26; 18:29, 33, 34. 5. Gen, 9:12- 

17; Exod. 31:16-17. 6. Exod. 35:2-3. 7. Zech. 

3:1. 8 II Chron, 33:11. 9. Exod, 18:13-26. 10. 
Lev. 10. 

(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 

School Times Co.) 


3. Exod. 16:19-24, 


























































the 
weevils a chance 


Don’t give 


LL ANY weevil asks is a chance—one chance. Once 
he gets busy with a square, the boll is gone. Reports 
indicate enough weevils this year to ruin the crop, if they 
get a chance. 


Whether they get it or not, depends pretty much on you. 

Weevils can’t hurt a crop much, once the bolls are set. 
Because of the heavy infestation this year, set your crop 
as early as you can. 


How to Beat the Weevils 


Nothing takes the place of a Chilean Nitrate side-dresgj 
for making an early crop. There is no way a little moe 
could be better invested now than for 100 pounds (200 
pounds would be better) of Chilean Nitrate to side-dress 
each acre of your cotton. 

Don’t fail to specify Chilean Nitrate when you see 
your dealer. That is just as important as side-dressing 
itself. Get busy! The weevils will be plenty busy soon. 


Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. — RALEIGH, N. C. 


TWO KINDS 
Both 


are natural 4 eee 
6, A 3 
- 


CHILEAN 


NITRATE OF SODA | 
“THE NATURAL NITRATE FERTILIZER: 
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100 LB. BAGS 
AND 
200 LB. BAGS 
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Lois P Dowdle, Editor 
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Earning Money for College Expenses 


T THIS season of the year many fathers and moth- 
ers are trying to figure out how there can be 
money enough for John or Mary who has just 

finished high school to go to college in the fall. And 
Mary or John also is thinking about that same problem. 


Let us read what some of our friends have written 
about girls they know who have had to meet this very 
problem. 


I 
IRST, Mr. P. O. Davis, extension editor of Ala- 
bama, writes :— 


“Four former 4-H club girls, now enrolled as students 
in Home Economics at the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Auburn, owe the privilege of going to college to 
the vision and foresight of Mrs. 

Lida Jones, home _ demonstration 
agent for Macon County. 

“Cotton was cheap and 
scarce among farmers in Macon 
County, but Elizabeth Lawson and 
Nellie Fuller, two bright, energetic 
farm girls who had been outstanding 
4-H club girls, had finished high 
school and were determined to go to 
college. 

“Mrs. Jones studied the situation 
and found that their biggest expense 
would be for board. ‘By starting 
now,’ Mrs. Jones told the girls early 
in 1931, ‘you can prepare most of 
your own food. You can take it to 
Auburn with you and eat it while 
you are in college.’ 

“All summer the girls enthusi- 
astically canned, preserved, dried, 
and pickled meats, fruits, and vege- 
tables to eat in college. As Septem- r 
ber drew near Elise Edwards, of 
Lee County, and Opal Jones, of But- 
ler County, became interested. Thus 
it was that these four 4-H stars 
formed a little club, rented rooms in 
an Auburn home, and are living to- 
gether while in college. 

“They have organized their work and divided the 
labor of housekeeping so that each girl gets experience 
in planning and in all operations of the home. So well 
have they managed that with the contributions of fresh 
vegetables sent them from home they have kept their 
total expenses for food down to $3.85 per month. They 
keep accurate records of all supplies consumed and of 
all expenditures, thereby getting excellent training in 
record keeping and home management. 


money 





eee ea | 
Can it in summer, take it to college in the fall. 
expenses at college. 


“Each girl has been able to pay all college expenses, 
except clothes, with $200. The average for the entire 
student body ranges from $425 to $525 for a session. 





“Edna Smart, a 4-H club girl, who is in her second 
year at the State Teachers’ College at Troy, Alabama, 
is one of the most efficient managers of time, money, 
and opportunity to be found. Since she began selling 
farm and home products at the Troy curb market seven 
years ago, she has made $975.32 which she has used to 
pay her expenses in college and to help with the many 
expenses of her home. Other members of the family 
assisted in the production but it was through Edna’s 
energy and management that the curb market sales 
increased. 

“Edna lives in a little apartment while in college. 
She goes home each Friday, and Saturday morning finds 
her at her regular stand at the market. In this way she 
makes enough money to pay for her apartment. 

“Because of the excellence of her seven years’ rec- 




















—Picture by U. S. D. A. 


ord, Edna Smart has been selected as one of the Ala- 
bama delegates to the National 4-H Club Camp to be 
held in Washington, D. C., June 15-21.” 
II 

EVERAL 4-H club girls in Hinds County, Missis- 

sippi, have done exceptionally good work in help- 
ing to pay their own expenses. Mrs. Margaret Cres- 
well, the present home demonstration agent in that 
county, writes :-— 

“Emma Grace Berry joining the 4-H club six years 
ago started with poultry as her project. Her poultry 


Some club girls find this is a fine way to keep down 


work has changed a community which had not one 
flock of purebred chickens six years ago, into one boast- 
ing 10 flocks that rank among the best. In 1930, she 
cleared $402 on broilers and $250 on hatchings. This is 
putting Emma Grace through Hinds County Junior 
College. 


“Cecile O’Brien won 55 prizes in community, county, 
and state fairs, 39 of these being first prizes. The money 
won from these prizes amounted to $184.75. 


“In 1929, Cecile borrowed $50 from the bank to buy 

a steam pressure cooker and some cans. These cans 

were filled and sold. In the five years she was a garden- 

canning club member, Cecile canned 1,100 quarts for 

home use and 2,890 cans for market, making a net 
profit of $433. 

“This is Cecile’s first year at 

Mississippi State College for Wom- 


en. She says of club work: ‘Words 
are simply inadequate to express 
fully what club work has accom- 


plished for me. I have obtained more 
real knowledge and self-development 
from this work than from anything 
else. It has given me a broader vis- 
ion of life and a keener interest in 
humanity.’ 

“Evelyn Taylor, another  out- 
standing 4-H club girl who won a 
$500 scholarship and who is to enter 
Mississippi State College for Wom- 
en in September, has this to say 
about 4-H club work: ‘It has not 
always been easy to do my duty as 
a club member; many obstacles have 
had to be overcome. I have failed 
and had to do things all over again, 
but I have learned to stick to what- 
ever I am doing. Down through the 
years I intend to do all I can to help 
4-H club work. It has done so much 
for me.’” 

: Il 

N GEORGIA, last year, 791 club 

girls were in high school and 191 
in college as a result of their club 
work. There were also 1,177 girls who established 
bank accounts of their own. These are known as 
their ““Go-to-College Funds” and will be used chiefly to 
help defray expenses for high school and college train- 
ing in home economics. . 





It is not an easy thing to do, but most girls who 
have the determination can make enough money to start 
their own education. And after the first year it is easier 
to find loan funds from which to borrow and to find 
jobs from which money may be made to supplement 
that obtained from other sources. 


She Adds $300 to Family Income 


ECAUSE she wanted to educate her six children 
and improve her farm home, Mrs. Perry Keith, of 
Pleasant Ridge community, in Knox County, Ten- 

nessee, worked out a plan by which she could add to 
the family income and yet not neglect her family and 
home. She saw an opportunity in the curb market in 
Knoxville, which is one of the oldest markets in the 
South and a well established one. 


She started by canning surplus products from the 
family garden. In the summer she utilized any spare 
time from her family household duties. Of course, with 
six children in a home on the farm, this was probably 
not very much time. However, she canned fruit and 
made pickles and kraut so that in fall and winter she 
sold these, together with surplus butter, eggs, and 
chickens from the farm. 

She soon began to see the need of purposely grow- 
ing a sufficient quantity of products to supply the de- 
mand instead of depending on a surplus as she had 
heretofore. They soon planned and planted a garden in 
addition to the family garden. She also increased her 
supply of butter, eggs, chickens, and canned products. 
As her daughters grew older and became 4-H club 





By INEZ LOVELACE 


members they became interested in canning and took 
great pride in packing attractive jars and won many 
prizes at fairs on their canned products. 


HREE years ago Mrs. Keith began selling inside 

the market house, building up a good trade with 
customers. She comes in twice each week on regular 
days. Her list of articles offered for sale has increased 
until she now sells butter, cottage cheese, canned fruit, 
pickles, kraut, relish, red pepper, hominy, fresh vege- 
tables, flowers, eggs, and poultry. In fact, she brings 
in anything that she thinks will sell. She has studied 
the needs of the city housewife who buys on the market 
and tries to anticipate her desires and supply the de- 
mand for choice products. 


She averages a little over $300 each year by selling 
products that she produces on the farm and in the home 
while she carries on her home activities. 


Last year she entered the county year-round garden 
contest. She had a one-fifth acre plot and did most of 


the work herself outside of the plowing and disking. 
From this she sold $53.50 worth of vegetables, and 
canned 100 quarts besides what the family used. Mrs. 
Keith attributes her ability to can in volume to the usé 
of a steam pressure cooker which she purchased with 
her own funds. She grew 56 different kinds of vege 
tables in her garden up to October of last year, and ha 
several different kinds of greens, turnips, carrots, sal- 
sify, parsnips, onions, and parsley all winter for fam 
ily use. 

“Though my husband and I have one family purse,” 
she says, “I, like almost every woman, like to have extt@ 
money to use without having to ask my husband for it. 
If you help to make the money you feel more like usimB 
it for home improvements and raising the family stand- 
ard ofNiying’ She uses some of their money for the 
family purse and some for various improvements aroull 
and in the farm home. Her home is modern, comfort- 
able, and attractive. Two years ago she entered a cour 
ty yard improvement contest and won a prize. She has 


not stopped just because the contest is over but is still 
nrubs 
shh 








improving the farm home grounds by planting st 
and flowers. 
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| New This Season 


HE demurely covered shoulders and cowl neck, as portrayed in the dainty 

frock for slender figures, No. 7573, express the new in this season’s fash- 
jons. Short flared sleeve sections are cut in one with the shoulders, and the 
slender line skirt is mounted on a shaped yoke. This attractive frock, suit- 
able for both formal and informal wear, would be quite lovely made of lace in 
pale pink, a favored shade this season. Sheer voile, 
chiffon, organdie, printed silk, and satin are other sug- 
gestions. For formal evening wear one may have the 
back of the waist in deep V neck outline. Designed in 
6 sizes: 14, 16, 18, and 20 years; and in 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 18 requires 3% yards of 39-inch 
material. 
Nuniber 7570 is a house frock that is sure to please 
the larger woman. A convenient, comfortable 
front closing and attractive length-giving lines 
are special features. The V neck is outlined by 
a shawl collar and the short sleeves are finished 
with a neat upturned cuff. Gingham, percale, 
and seersucker are suggested for this comfort- 
able model. Designed in sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, 50, 52, and 54 inches 
bust measure. Size 46 will 
require 47% yards of 32- 
inch material with % yard 
for collar and cuffs. 

This dainty frock for a 
7370 tiny miss, No. 7529, com- 
prises a short waist, the 
front of which is cut in 
scalloped outline, and a 
full, straight skirt arranged 
in rows of shirring be- 
tween the scallops. The 
neck is round, and _ the 
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sleeve—a short puff—is gathered to a narrow band. The 

fullness may be smocked or shirred between the scal- 

lops. Dotted Swiss was used to make the frock as 

shown here, but cotton prints, crepe de Chine, or any 

wash material would be quite nice. Designed in sizes 

a. 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. A 4-year size requires 17% yards 
(—__ of 35-inch material. 


ELEN, ; 


To make doubly sure of popularity, the pretty frock 
for the growing girl, No. 7575, uses double capelets (though one may be 
omitted if desired). The waist is slightly bloused and is joined to a flared 
skirt_ mounted on deep fitted yoke sections. This model will be quite attrac- 
tive in crepe, organdie, embroidered batiste, cotton prints, or dotted Swiss. Or- 
8andie in blue or the new tomato red will be very attractive. Beige crepe with 
a belt of green suede or a sash of green ribbon is also suggested. Designed in 
Sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 12 requires 3% yards of 32-inch material. 
‘etre 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
armer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents 

desin For other patterns, send for Summer Book of Fashions containing 
'gns for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 














Absolutely new 


most radical advance in sanitary | 
protection since the invention 
of Kotex itself in 1920 


the new 
Phantom* Kotex 


SANITARY NAPKIN (U.S. Pat. No. 1,857,854) 










New invention now brings a 
totally new sense of security in 
sanitary protection. Leaves no 
trace of revealing outline—even 
under closest-fitting frocks. 
Remains supremely soft, easily 
disposable. 


FROM THE makers of Kotex comes 
this announcement of supreme im- 


| portance to women. Announcement 
| of an utterly new design in sanitary 


protection. 

The new PHANTOM* KOTEX— 
called Phantom because you are 
scarcely aware of its presence—is so 
skilfully flattened and tapered that you 
wear it under closest-fitting gowns 
without slightest hint of revealing 
outline. And for women who require 
extra protection, Super Phantom Kotex 
is ideal . . . because the flattened, ta- 


pered ends eliminate the usual bulk- 





iness. 


Other Kotex features retained 


Not one of the many original Kotex 
features has been sacrificed to attain 
this new-day result. It is—as you will 
see—amazingly soft—delicate—absor- 
bent. It is treated to deodorize; can be 
worn on either side with the same 
protection. Easy disposability—origi- 
nated by Kotex—is still a superior 
Kotex advantage. 

And think! You get this vastly im. 
proved product at no increase in cost. 

So important is it for you to get 
the new PHANTOM KOTEX —and 
avoid imitations — that we have 
stamped the name Kotex on both 
ends of the new pad. 

On sale at any drug, dry goods, or 
department store. 





HOW SHALL I TELL MY DAUGHTER? 


Many a mother wonders. Now you simply 
hand your daughter the little booklet en- 
titled, ‘“‘Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.” 
For free copy, address Mary Pauline Cal- 
lender, Room 2135, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 














Copyright 1932, Kotex Company 
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ab, EGETABLES — Two 
servings a day besides 
potatoes. 


“Tomatoes three or four 
times a week. 

“Leafy vegetables three or 
four times a week.” 

How familiar that sounds 
now to every housewife! And 
how hard she tries to see that 
her menus for the family meet 
those requirements! And yet 
after all her effort the same 
family may have a diet sadly 
lacking in mineral and vitamin 
content because the members 
of the family become tired of 
vegetables or just do not rel- 
ish them. 


I sat in on a group meeting 
of home demonstration agents 
in Georgia the other day and 
listened to the nutrition spe- 
cialist, Miss Mathews, talk 
along this line. She gave out 
some sheets of paper on which 
she had typed some vegetable 
recipes which I am quoting 
here with the hope that they 
will be of help not only in 
Georgia but in other states as 
well. These recipes are for the 


They look and taste “different.”’ 
bage salad with whipped cream dressing. The mid- 
dle picture shows tempting stuffed onions, and the 
bottom is of spinach timbales, garnished with hard 
cooked egg and served with tomato sauce. 


use of asparagus, carrots, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, egg- 


plant, kohl-rabi, and salsify or oyster plant. 
ing here some of my favorite recipes also. 


I am giv- 
Some of 


these recipes call for vegetables that are new but per- 
haps they will tempt the appetite of the members of 
the family who have tired of vegetables. 


BOILED ASPARAGUS 
Cook asparagus tips in salt water until tender, drain, 
and pour melted butter over them. 
ASPARAGUS SOUFFLE 


2 cups asparagus 
% cup butter 

3 tablespoons flour 
1 cup milk 


3 eggs 
3 tablespoons cheese 
Salt and pepper 


Cut asparagus into l-inch pieces, put into a baking 
dish, and pour on it a sauce made as follows: Melt the 
butter, blend the flour with it, add the milk, cook until 


thick, and remove from the fire. 


beaten, and set aside to cool. 


beaten egg whites and 3 tablespoons cheese. 


Add egg yolks, un- 
Then fold in the stiffly 
Season to 


taste and bake in a moderate oven for 30 to 40 minutes. 
CARROT SOUFFLE 
Make by asparagus souffle recipe, substituting 2 cups 
grated carrots for the 2 cups of asparagus. 
BROCCOLI 
Cut off tough part of stalk and coarse leaves. If 
stalks are too large for individual portions, cut to make 


attractive size and shape. 


Cook uncovered in water until 


tender, adding salt the last five minutes of cooking. Do 
not overcook. Serve with melted butter. 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
Cook uncovered until tender, add salt the last 10 


minutes of cooking. 


Drain and serve with melted butter. 


EGGPLANT TIMBALES 


l eggplant, pared and cut 
in %-inch slices 
% cup butter 
% cup bread crumbs 
2 eggs well beaten 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 


14 teaspoon salt 
Pepper 
Canned pimientoes or 
green peppers 
Parsley 


Cook eggplant in boiling salted water until tender. 


Drain thoroughly, mash, add butter, crumbs, egg, chop- 
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ped onion, chopped pimiento or pepper, 
salt, and pepper. Pour into a buttered baking 
dish and cook in a moderately hot oven until 
done. Remove from baking dish and garnish 
with parsley. 


green 


KOHL-RABI 
Cut off tops, peel, slice or quarter. Cook un- 
covered in boiling salted water. Drain thorough- 
ly, season with melted butter, salt, and pepper. 


STUFFED ONIONS 
6 medium sized onions 
Y% cup chopped ham 
4 cup soft bread crumbs 
Y% cup milk 


4 teaspoon salt 
Pepper 
1 tablespoon fat 
Fine dry bread crumbs 


Remove a slice from the top of each onion 


Courtesy Corning Glass. 


At the top is cab- 





and parboil the onions un- 
til almost tender. Drain, 
remove the centers, leav- 
ing six little cups. Chop the 


onion that was scooped out 
and combine it with the ham 
and soft bread crumbs. Add 


seasoning and refill the onion 
cups. Place in a greased bak- 
ing dish, cover with fine bread 
crumbs, add the milk, and bake in a quick oven until 
tender. 


BHUGIA 
2cups peas 2 tablespoons oil or melted 
4 medium potatoes fat 
Salt Chopped green peppers 


This is a popular dish in India, one that is usually 
served with the dinner roast. Boil the peas and pota- 
toes separately. When the potatoes are done, drain, 
cool, peel, and slice. Heat the fat in a frying pan, add 
the sliced potatoes and the peas, and brown. Season with 
salt and pepper and sprinkle with chopped green peppers. 

CHEESE AND SPINACH TIMBALES 

1 cup milk % cup soft bread crumbs 

1 cup grated cheese 2 hard cooked eggs 

3 cups cooked spinach Y4 teaspoon salt 

2 eggs well beaten ¥% teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons butter 

Scald the milk in the top of a double boiler, add the 
cheese and seasonings, and allow the cheese to melt. 
Adc the spinach finely chopped and the beaten eggs. 
When blended turn into greased custard cups in the bot- 
tom of each of which a slice of hard cooked egg has been 
placed. Top with soft bread crumbs and dot with but- 
ter. Place the cups or baking dishes in a pan, surround 
with hot water, and bake for 30 minutes in a moderately 
hot oven at 350 degrees F. 

VEGETABLE LOAF 

3 tablespoons melted but- %cup liquor from vege- 

tables 

2 cups soft bread crumbs 2 eggs beaten 

1 cup chopped cooked cel- 1 teaspoon salt 

ery 2 tablespoons chopped en- 

1 cup diced cooked carrots ion 

1 cup cooked peas Pepper 

% cup chopped nuts 


Mix the butter with the bread crumbs, reserving 
about 4% cup crumbs for the outside of the loaf, Add 
all the other ingredients, form into a loaf in a loaf pan 
or on a sheet of greased paper. Cover top of loaf with 
crumbs and bake in a moderate oven for 30 minutes, 
Serve hot with tomato sauce. 

BOILED OYSTER PLANT (SALSIFY) 

Wash and scrape and cut in 1-inch slices. 
beiling salted water until tender. 
butter, salt, and pepper. 

CORN SOUFFLE 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 tablespoon flour 

1% cup milk 


1 teaspoon salt 
Pepper 


Cook in 
Drain and season with 


% teaspoon paprika 
1 pimiento 

2 cups corn pulp 
2 eggs 


Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, salt, pe 
paprika, and milk. Rub the pimiento through ope 
and add to the white sauce. Add 
the corn pulp to the mixture, us- 
ing either scraped corn or cook- 
ed corn put through a sieve. 
Cool slightly, add the well beat- 
en egg yolks, and fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Turn 
into greased baking dish, set 
the dish in a pan of hot water, 
and bake in a moderately hot 
oven (375 degrees F.) until the 
egg is set, about 30 to 40 minutes, 

Potato souffle made of mash- 
ed potatoes (Irish or sweet) in- 
stead of corn is delicious. Su- 
gar and raisins or coconut are 
usually added to sweet potato 
souffle. 

BAKED STUFFED CUCUMBERS 

Peel four or five good sized 
cucumbers, split them length- 
wise, and scoop out the seed por- 
tion. Parboil the cucumbers in 
lightly salted water for 15 min- 
utes. Drain and stuff the cavi- 
ties with a mixture of tomatoes 
cut into pieces, minced onion, 
and buttered bread crumbs. 
Place the stuffed cucumbers in 
a shallow baking dish, add 2 ta- 






blespoons of hot water, and bake in a moderate oven un- 
til cucumbers are tender and stuffing delicately browned. 
BAKED TOMATOES 


1 teaspoon sugar 
Salt and pepper 


6 tomatoes 
4 tablespoons butter 
1 cup bread crumbs 


Peel the tomatoes and cut them in slices %4-inch 
thick. Place a layer of tomatoes in a baking dish and 
sprinkle them with salt and pepper. Put the butter and 
sugar in the crumbs. Spread the mixture over the to- 
matoes, using all of it. Add another layer of tomatoes. 
Add bits of butter, sprinkle with dry crumbs, and bake 
for 20 minutes in a moderate oven. 

STUFFED TOMATOES 

The tomatoes should be very firm, smooth, and of 
equal size. Cut a piece from the blossom end of each 
tomato and remove the centers, leaving unbroken tomato 
cups. Make a stuffing of the centers of the tomatoes 
mixed with 114 cups soft bread crumbs, 2 tablespoons 
melted butter, 1 tablespoon minced onion, 1 teaspoom 
salt, and %4 teaspoon pepper. Sprinkle each tomato cup 
with salt and pepper and fill with the stuffing, packing 
it quite solidly. Place a small piece of butter on each 
tomato, put in a baking pan, and bake in a moderate 
oven\until tender. Oftentimes ground baked ham 1s used 
in plate“of the bread crumbs. 

CABBAGE SLAW AND CREAM DRESSING é 

Chop or shred white cabbage and allow to soak in 
cold water for a half hour or longer. Drain and mix 
with a cooked dressing or one made of whipped cream 
seasoned with lemon juice, salt, sugar, a little sera 
onion, and some ground horse-radish. 
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Kerr Mason Caps 


Eliminate Waste 
Work and Worry 





Modernize your old Mason jars with 
Kerr 2-piece self-sealing Mason caps— 
consisting of gold-lacquered screw band 
and lid containing the natural gray 
sealing composition. Screw bands last 
for years. New lids cost about the same 
as ordinary rubber rings. 


Home canning is easier, safer and more 
economical with Kerr Mason Caps. You 
can test the seal in 
a second. Allow 
jars to cool, then 
tap the lid with a 
spoon. When 
properly sealed 
you hear a clear, 
ringing note and 
KNOW positively 
the jar is sealed. 





Kerr Home Canning Book, 300 Recipes, Etc., 10c 
Also Free Pamphlets, Steps in Canning, Etc. 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 511 Sand Springs, Okla. 





Two Piece Self-Sealing 


MASON CAPS 
TIME TRIED AND TESTED IN THE KITCHENS 
co) Mile vile), Mite) Meh 3 mx ioe 47.) 1 


Baby’s Best Friends! 
CUTICURA SOAP 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
and CUTICURA TALCUM 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “OCuticura,” Dept. 26B, Malden, Mass. 



































EAD THE CLASSIFIED ADS in 
this issue and benefit thereby. 
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Build New Vigor 


When your system is run-down, your 
blood thin and weak, there is noth- 
ing to equal the purifying and 
Strengthening effect of quinine and 
Iron as correctly combined in 
Grove’s Tasteless Chill Tonic. 

For generations Southern families 
have depended on Grove’s, both for 
malaria and general run-down con- 
dition . . . it builds up young and old. 

Get a bottle today—pleasant to 
take—quickly appetite and vigor re- 
turn. Price now 50c. 


GROVE’S 


TASTELESS 


TGRIC 

















Little Household Helps 


HEN the knob comes off a .pot 

cover, put a screw up through the 
hole and screw on a good sized cork. 
This will be a heat-proof and easily re- 
placeable new knob. 





2. For dainty 
flowers, clear 
glass bowls are 
excellent. The 
stems of the 
flowers seen 
through the 
glass add to 
the attractive- 
ness of the bou- 
quet. 


3. Do not fasten linoleum to the floor 
when it is first laid. Allowing it to lie 
flat on the floor for two weeks gives it 
time to stretch and when it is finally 
fastened down it does not buckle. It is 
better to cement it to th floor rather than 
tack it. When it is first laid a coat of 
clear shellac applied to it will preserve 
the color and pattern of the linoleum. 
This will need to be renewed every few 
months. 


4. In twelve parishes in Louisiana more 
than 10,000 trees have been planted this 
spring around farm homes, schools, and 
churches by the home demonstration clubs 
as a part of the big national bicentennial 
tree planting program. Thousands of trees 
are also being set out by 4-H club mem- 
bers of that state. 


5. ‘After the dishes have been washed 
with hot soapsuds, they should be set up- 
right in a wire rack on the drainboard of 
the sink or in a pan and rinsed by pour- 
ing boiling water over them. Left to dry 
of their own accord they will be shining 
and lintless and really cleaner than if 
dried with a towel. Moreover, the labor 
of washing dish towels is eliminated. 


6. If there is only a very small hole in 
an aluminum pan it can often be mended 
by pounding the .hoke with a hammer, 
while the worn part of the pan is held 
against a hard surface. Aluminum is a 
rather soft metal and may be made to 
spread enough to close a small hole. 


7. Use left-over pancake or waffle bat- 
ter for dipping foods which would other- 
wise need a coating of eggs and crumbs. 


8. To clean spoons tarnished with egg, 
stand them in an aluminum cup filled with 
hot water in which a teaspoon each of 
salt and soda has been dissolved. 


9. When drying a knitted article avoid 
wringing or hanging it on a line to dry. 
Squeeze the water out while holding the 
garment like a ball between the hands. 
Then lay it flat on a towel, roll up in the 
towel, pressing much of the water out in 
this way. Lay flat on a dry towel to dry. 


10. If electric light bulbs are washed 
frequently they will light the house more 
effectively. Never attempt to wash them 
when the light is turned on. 


11. Pieces of old felt hats cut out and 
glued to the bottom of flower vases or 
bowls protect the finish of the table. 


12. When relining a coat, cut out half 
the lining to use as a pattern. The other 
half may be used as a guide in sewing 
the lining. 





13, Satisfactory flower holders may be 
made at home of paraffin. Pour melted 
paraffin into a container of suitable di- 
mensions and as soon as the wax begins 
to harden, insert large nails or pencils 
and leave them until the wax is firm. 
Then take them out. The holes left will 
hold inserted flower stems. 


14. If you wish to iron a rough-dry 
garment in a hurry, dampen it with hot 
water, roll it tightly in a cloth, and place 
it in the oven while it heats, and then 
iron, 
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ASK YOUR DENTIST... 


Used as a dentifrice Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda cleans your teeth better. 
Both are Pure Bicarbonate of Soda. Accept- 


ed by the American Dental Association. 











Available everywhere 
for just a few cents 
a package 
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Send for Free Book “H-23” 
and Set of Bird Cards in natural color 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO.,INC.,80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,N.Y. 

















Special Magazine Clubs 


Only $1°° Each 
Why Pay More? 


We have made it easy for you to subscribe—simply select the money 
saving club that you desire, fill in the coupon below, pin a dollar bill 
to it, and mail TODAY. 
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When the Southland’s 
For some girls it rates a 


HE kisses of summer's sun are fine 

for the health if taken, as even the 
best things should be, in moderation. 
Two years ago girls were flirting delib- 
erately with the-sun, and proudly exhibit- 
ing coats of tan. Even freckles were not 
taboo, and looked rather “cute” on the 
outdoor type of girl. But today’s fash- 
ions call for petal-fair skin, soft and 
smooth and white though you nevet 
ventured out of doors. I wonder if the 
bad effect of too much tanning on the 
skin has something to do with the change 
of style! 

At any rate, how to acquire and to 
keep a magnolia petal complexion is a 
real problem for any girl, 


Feed Baby 
Carefully... 


During 


as 


Summer 





HE baby’s digestion is easily | doubly so with you who 
. oS : live on plantations, and 
upset during the hot sum- | trebly so if the texture 
: are te " of your skin is naturally 
mer. Consequently, its food must | fne and delicate. 


Any druggist or 
beauty consultant can 
tell you what to do to 


not only be pure, nutritious and | 
digestible, but must not irritate the 


} oe Oe i noe get rid of freckles or 
s nac ang VO >is. Sc P . “ 
stomach and bowels. The safe, Ge ee i | ) 
simple and economical method | most persistent cases will yield to 
; ; ae ee regular, faithful bleaching treatments 
consists of the addition of Karo | which we shall talk about hesapate But 
here’s what usually happens. You 


Sy ilk, ei fresh } ihe: 
Syrup to pure milk, either fresh spend fifteen minutes or so on whitening 


or evaporated. | your skin tonight. Tomorrow you go on 
|a hatless drive to town, or play tennis 

}or do your gardenin g in the sun, and 

Karo, aS every mother knows, presto, by night you've started to acquire 


a full crop ot freckles or tan, deeper and 





<< re PNneroyv _— = 

is a pure, energy-producing carbo- | Garker than you already had. 

hydrate food derived from corn. It So you see, mere bleaching without 

ee AES ee | oe 5 ._ | protection afterwards is like pouring 

IS completely digestible, even by >r through a sieve. So promise me, 

the frailest infant. Karo is the safe |! cross your heart, that if I tell 
va - ae you how to remove your freckles you 

modifier of milk during the hot won't expose your skin to the sun for one 

eae 7 . 2 unnecessary minute! 
weather and excellent for growing eee; 


children. ning the skin the easiest thing 
use one of the good freckle 
| creams ” ital in The Progressive 

r-Ruralist,or recom: nended by your 
ortant thir ng about us- 














These facts are recognized gen- 
















erally by physicians. Why not ask 
: , ‘ ee to ow exactly the 
your doctor to presc cribe a formula package. —_ ht 
“oy by experts who know 
of Karo and milk for your baby PhP cena principles 
If the directions say, 
h night” don’t try 
then wonder 
FREE TO MOTHERS! Any cream 
:) -e freckles and 
A beautiful book abo I ritating to every 


noticeable, 


ion is 






clearly explains the u . A 

Seedin z leach more quickly than you 

eeding...and why re pate sox 

Write Corn Pr ts Refinine Co .D pt. PI | 1 af pure Oo othing cold 
rite m Frrocucts Ke ct j be satisfied to whiten your 

P. O. Box 171, Trinity Stat Men Y ork City wly, alternating the bleach 





of 


applications cold 
use any bleach on newly 


yberry 
é rucumbe yulp 
bleaches but ly are 
in their effect. 
vy be made as 








ind to an emulsion 
5 parts bitter al- 
Strain and 
benzoin and 15 
the mixture 
ace and let it remain as 

Begin with 10-minute 


ix together and pou 





of 
Spread 


thinly over your 
long as conv 
periods and lengthen as your skin gets ac- 


renient 








customed to the treatment. When first 





sun shines down 


If their freckles it brings out 
Or sun-tan they cannot rout! 


For Sun-kissed Dixie Belles 


milk, 





frown, 


used the mask may irritate your skin, and 
in that case, discontinue the treatment un- 
til irritation disappears. Meanwhile ap- 
ply a pure cold cream or fresh sweet 


~O MUCH for the bleaching treatments. 
But it is more important to prevent the 
freckles and tan or to protect the skin 
after they have been removed so that the 
color pigment cannot be affected by the 
direct rays of the sun. Of course, you can't, 
in this day and age, wear a chiffon scarf 
or carry a parasol every time you ven- 
ture out. But you can wear a_ broad- 
= OF 
when 
out of 


brimmed hat when you go out 
be 


Sunbonnet Sue 
working 
Even with a hat, 
though, your skin needs 
a more definite, individ- 
ual protection, and that 
may be furnished by a 
good protecting cream 
and powder. Face pow- 
der a protection, 
you know like 
a filmy veil that keeps 
the sun's direct rays from beating down 
upon your skin. But its protective power is 
greatly increased when you use a founda- 
tion cream to hold it on and this 
cream is a marvelous protection in itself. 


attractive 
you're 
doors. 


an 


is 


The foundation cream you should use 
depends so much upon your type of skin 
that you will probably have to do some ex- 
perimenting to find just the right one. If 
you have a normal skin, you will probably 
like a vanishing cream. Use just the 
merest bit too much will make 
your powder cake and clog the pores. If 
you have an oily skin, you'll prefer, per- 
haps, to use an astringent or skin tonic 
and apply your powder while your skin 
is still damp. This is not quite so pro- 
tective as a cream, but an oily skin is not 
so apt to tan or freckle it is pro- 
tected by its own oil. If you have very 


dry skin you may like one of the oilier 
skin lotions, or even cold cream, as a 
powder base. Apply the cold cream a 


half hour before you powder. Then wipe 
off every trace of the surplus cream, 
leaving just a trace to hold your powder 
on smoothly and protectingly. 

Protect your skin first and you won't 
have so much bleaching to do. Use a re- 
liable bleaching cream, and after bleach- 
ing protect your skin still more carefully. 
That's the way to have a clear, fair, love- 
ly complexion despite the kisses of sum- 
mer sun—and the on!ty way! 





A Perfume Apple 
By IRENE TERRY 


ID you ever try a perfume apple for 


the linen closet or dresser drawer? 
Select the most periect apple you can 
find. It must be free from decayed places. 


Into this apple stick lots and lots of whole 
The apple should be well covered 
with the cloves and will look like a big 
burr when finished. Put it in the drawer 
where it is to be used and shut it up, It 
will require several days to “ripen” when 
it will give off a spicy odor which I like 
better than most sachets. It will last 
quite a while and costs so little. 


cloves. 


Perfume apples, when wrapped daintily, 
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IMPORTED SANDAL 
FULL FASHIONED 205¢, 
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Footwear bargain for women! j4 
StylishimportedT-strapleather 

sandals have woven vamp, flex- % 
ible molded leather sole, and 
Cuban heel. Tan, or white. 
Sizes, 234 to 8. Widths,C to 
E. Pair of matching serv- 
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sUST SEND us your je 
name and address — no To 
money! Pay postman 
$1.98 when shoes and mu: 
hose are delivered to te: 
you. We pay the post- stec 
age. Satisfaction guaranteed! Order by No. 18, the 
WALTER FIELD CO., De A2039 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Secretly and Quickly Removed! the 
you can banish those annoying, stak 
embarrassing freckles, quickly Secc 
and surely, in the privacy of your stak 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. enoi 
Stillman’s FreckleCream bleaches Thi 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the | 
skin soft and white, the complexion ear 
fresh, clear and transparent. Price whe 
only 50c. © pay more is extrava- low 
gance. The first jar proves its magic : 
worth, At all druggists. will 
% 9 
tiulimans . 
—C 
Freckle Cream } stra 
Removes |] Whitens bety 
Freckles | The Skin tee 
FREE BOOKLET tells how to remove freckles. the 
Dept. 165, Stillman Co. Aurora, Ill. poet 
cult 
ture 
C 0 ee i S Relief vl 
e y1 
Relief tae 
Don’t cut your corns and and 
risk blood- poisoning. Use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
100% safe, instant relief. P. 
Loosen and remove corns sen 
in2days. Heal sore toes. G | 
At drug and shoe stores, SS _ 
Scholls Zi d A 
D’ Scholls Zino-pads § °... 
2 ae very 
Me n’s Shirts 3e, Dut 
illinery 25¢, lead 
0 veral Oc, all { 


: “or : ‘i ose 
18c. Big profits. Undersell br Catalog Free. 
Wholesalers, Dept.118, 429 W. Superior, Cet 
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Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 
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The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 














make nice little gifts or favors and any- 
one can make them with a very little 
patience. 





10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 4. 
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How My Garden Grows 


AM' putting in an extra planting of to- 
Be atces, butterbeans, Kentucky Won- 
der pole beans, cucumbers, roasting ear 
corn. okra, snapbeans, and beets, in order 
to make certain of 
plenty of these for 
canning. To make 
the home garden a 
year-round proposi- 
tion, a_ sufficient 
quantity of vege- 
tables to provide 
each member of the 
family with 75 to 
100 quarts should be 
put up for winter 
use. And at least 
half as much of fruits, preserves, jams, 
jellies, and relishes should be provided. 
To make this stuff good and palatable we 
must grow good vegetables and use a 
steam pressure canning outfit. One of 
these is needed in every farm home. 


L. A. NIVEN 


Keep Vegetables Growing Rapidly.— 
Any time my vegetables do not seem to 
be growing rapidly I give them a feeding 
of some of the quickly available nitrogen 
fertilizers. I scatter on the side of the 
row at the rate of one to two pounds per 
100 feet of row space and cultivate it in. 
I find it always pays to keep vegetables 
growing rapidly, and this requires ample 
food. Slow growing or stunted vege- 
tables not only make poor yields, but are 
of poor quality. 


Keep Tomatoes Pruned.—At least once 
per week I go over my tomatoes and 
pinch out the suckers that form between 
the tomato leaves and: stalks. I have mine 
staked, and have just tied them the 
second time. Usually three tyings to the 
stake is enough. Never tie tight, but just 
enough to hold the vines up to the stake. 
This pruning and staking method gives 
earlier and finer specimens of fruit than 
when plants are left unpruned and _ al- 
lowed to tumble over and grow as they 
will. 


Mulching Tomatoes Prolongs Fruiting. 
—Covering the ground heavily with hay, 
straw, or leaves around tomatoes and in 
between the rows is a worth while prac- 
tice. When I follow this method I apply 
the mulch soon after the first fruits are 
nearly grown. This will make further 
cultivation unnecessary, will save mois- 
ture, and cause the vines to bear longer 
than they otherwise would. A few weeds 
will poke their heads through the mulch, 
especially if the mulch is not quite thick, 
and I pull them up as fast as they appear. 


Poison Worms in Tomatoes.—To les- 
sen the number of worms that bore into 
tomatoes I dust my plants every week or 
ten days from the time the fruit begins 
to form until the season is over. This 
does not give 100 per cent control, but 
very greatly reduces the number. I use 
Dutox, calcium arsenate, or arsenate of 
lead, applying thoroughly so as to cover 
all fruits and nearby leaves. 


Timely Orchard Sugges- 
tions 


F YOUNG pecan trees have not grown 

_as they should, give them another ap- 
Dlication of fertilizer now. Use one com- 
Paratively high in. nitrogen. 

2. Approximately 90- per cent of the 
worms that are in peaches that drop dur- 
ing the growing season will be destroyed 
if all these are picked up and destroyed. 
et the first collection be made about a 
week after they commence to fall in ap- 
Preciable numbers, and repeat twice at 
intervals of five to six days. Pick up and 
destroy the small as well as the large 
ones because the former are more likely 
to contain worms than the large ones, 

» A cover crop of soybeans or cowpeas 
Sowed in the orchard this month will help 
the trees much by adding both humus and 
Nitrogen. If the planting is delayed much 

yond the middle of June, cowpeas will 
Probably be better than soybeans, as they 
Usually grow better late in the season. 

4. For the last spraying of grapes just 





By L. A. NIVEN 


before ripening, neutral acetate of copper 
as a spray is preferable to Bordeaux mix- 
ture, especially if the season is rainy. It 
does not leave stains on the berries. Use 
one pound of it to 50 gallons of water. 


5. To allow weeds and grass to grow in 
the orchard is a heavy drain on both the 
fruit and the tree. These pests consume 
large quantities of water and plant food 
that are very much needed by the trees. 
It will pay well to do whatever work may 
be necessary to keep the orchard free of 
these enemies. 

6, Even where one has only a dozen or 
so fruit trees there is usually some sur- 
plus that may be sold. To do so to best 
advantage put in a small supply of neat 
and attractive containers. Offering fruit 
to consumers in sacks or in old or dirty 
boxes or baskets, is not conducive to 
making sales. By offering the surplus in 
neat and attractive containers the chances 
of selling are ten to one above that which 
is offered in dirty and old containers. 


Rules for Fighting Bean 
Beetles 
ty YOU want to enjoy snapbeans 


regularly this year? 

Well, if so, you will of course have to 
fight the Mexican bean beetle. 

All along through the summer inquir- 
ies will be coming to us on how to con- 
trol this troublesome pest, but for fore- 
handed readers we wish to give the rules 
now—the official rules as given by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1624, as follows :— 

1. The best control for the beetle is 
magnesium arsenate used at the rate of 2 
pounds to 100 gallons of water or 1 ounce 
to 3 gallons. 

2. The liquid must reach the under side 
of the leaves, and the spraying must be 
done thoroughly. 

3. Begin spraying when the adults are 
found in the field or the eggs of the 
beetles become numerous on the under 
sides of the leaves. 

4. One to three, sometimes four, appli- 
cations are required, depending on the 
abundance of the insect. 

5. Stop spraying when the bean pods 
have begun to form. 

6. As important as thorough spraying 
is the destruction of the crop remains 
after harvest. Plow under all plant rem- 
nants at least 6 inches deep. 


7. Dusting may be practiced but does 
not give as good results as spraying; and 


when calcium arsenate mixtures 
used, plant injury often results. 
8. Arsenicals are pots 

them carefully and avoid 
1 


are 


Handle 


accidents. 


NOUS. 


(Maybe you had better clip out these 
rules and file them away 





A Widow Conquered Debt | 


FEEL as if I must say a word to other 

farmers, so many are discouraged. 
Thirty-two years ago I was left a widow 
with six small children and a $1,000 debt 
hanging over my home. I knew one of 
two things must happen—-I must lose my 
home, or I must hustle. So I subscribed 
for farm papers and went to work. I fol- 
lowed their advice and by the end of the 
second year I paid the debt on my home. 
I had it to do for my little ones. If I had 
lost my home, what would have become 
of them? So these hard times now don’t 
worry me and I look back through the 32 
long years and am thankful. 

I make my supplies at home. I have 
cows, sows, and chickens, and have a 
good garden the year round. I produce 
my needs and haven’t had to worry about 
where the money was coming from to 
buy necessities. 

Folks, now is the time to get busy. 
Just read what The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist tells us to do and I assure you 
you can keep out of debt and live at home 
as I do. I am a farm woman 65 years 
old and owe no one, though I lost a good 


bit in closed banks. What I have to 
spare I give to the needy. So I say to 
you, long live your wonderful paper. I 


read it faithfully and my subscription is 
paid up for seven years to come. 
MRS. S. F. HILL. 
Greenwood County, S. C. 





Put More Acres Making 
Profits 


HE average farm in North Carolina 

contains only 64% acres, of which 
about 21 are in harvested crops. Our av- 
erage of cultivated acres per farm is the 
smallest in the United States. How could 
it be otherwise when (1) North Carolina 
ranks second in farm population and 
twenty eighth in among the states, 
and (2) only 20 per cent of our total area 
is in harvested crops. Considerably more 
than 20 per cent of the state is well suited 
to crop production, and most likely larger 
cultivated acreage per farm would mean 
larger incomes and higher standards of 
farm life. For one thing, more livestock 
would enable us to make better use of 
our farm land resources. 

S. H. HOBBS, Jr. 
University of North Carolina. 
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BEEN wonderin’ how th’ ralerodes 

has been makin’ out sence th’ Gover'’- 
mint started lendin’ ‘em munney t’ help 
‘em out'n there tight. Most gen'rully, 
folks is mighty happy when they kin bor- 
row sum munney, but when th’ time 
comes t’ pay it back, they don't enjoy that 
part of it so good, an’ it happens a heap 
of times that they find out that insted of 
borrowin’ munney, what they was reely 
doin’ was sellin’ there propperty. Plenty 
of farmers that borrowed munney on 
there farms has found that out in th’ last 
few years. 


Well, these ralerode fellers says that 
th’ trucks an’ busses is gittin’ all th’ biz- 
ness they used t’ have, an’ I reckon they're 
rite about it. But this country has got t’ 
have ralerodes, an’ ef us folks sets down 
an’ let th’ trucks ruin ‘em we'll be 
mightily sorry of it sum day. 


I'm just an ign’runt ol’ country feller, 
but it looks t’ me like th’ thing t’ do is t’ 
tell these ralerodes, “Now look-a-here, 
we're goin’ t' give you folks th’ job of 
furnishin’ th’ transportashun fer this 


country, an’ that means haulin’ every- 
thing an’ everybuddy that needs t’ be 
hauled. We'll buy up these trucks an’ bus 
lines, an’ turn ‘em over to you-all, an’ 
we'll regulate your rates, an’ you got t’ 
do th’ job fr’m start t’ finish. You kin 
run truck lines, an’ bus lines, an’ ralerode 
tranes, in fack we're goin’ t’ 


make you 
run ‘em. We've built good rodes all over 
this country, an’ you kin use ‘em, an’ 


we'll see that you help pay fer ‘em whilst 
you're doin’ it. You got t’ run trucks an’ 
busses wherever th’ folks needs ‘em 
We're goin’ t’ that you do a dern 
good job an’ that you don’t charge too 
mutch for doin’ it.” Either th’ ralerodes 
has got t’ take over th’ trucks an’ busses, 
‘r else th’ trucks an’ has got t’ 
take over th’ ralerodes. 

It looks t’ 


us t' do is t’ 


see 


busses 


me like th’ smart thing fer 
fix things so th’ rodes kin 
make munney insted of losin’ it) like 
they're doin’ now, an’ ef anny of you 
one-gallus fellers kin think up a_ better 
way t’ do it than what [I've sugiested, I'd 
be proud t’ hear frum you. Lemme know 
what you-all think about it. 








Protect Beans 
NOW / 


Jrom the 


MEXICAN 


‘ BEAN 


BEETLE 


ON’T risk crop damage or possible 

total loss due to Mexican Bean 
Beetle infestation. Prepare now to guard 
against the ravages of these pests. Insure 
against the loss of the time, effort and 
money you already have invested. 
Use the tested, proved method of con- 
trol—spray with Dow Magnesium 
Arsenate. Experience, over a period of 
years shows that this product is a most 
effective protection against these pests. 


DOW MAGNESIUM ARSENATE 
DOES NOT BURN FOLIAGE 


Extreme care is used in manufacturing 
Dow Magnesium Arsenate. It kills the 
beetles without damage to foliage. Use 
Dow Magnesium Arsenate and know 
that your crops are safe from the Mexi- 
can Bean Beetle. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND ee MICHIGAN 


DOW MAGNESIUM 





PS) SS 





Mail This Coupon 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Please send me complete information about 
Dow Magnesium Arsenate. 


Name 

Address 
City 
Dealer’s Name 


Catch Fish! 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with < 
our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Wri 
Catalog. $ 








State 


















our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce ou 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dest. 43. ST. LOUIS. 


PUMPING 
ECONOMY 


Wind power is cheapest for pumping 

water. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor, at 

_ the new low prices, is 

i K> the most economical 

== > windmill to buy. It 
—_—" — : - 

SS does good work in the 

> lightest breeze and 

runs safely in strong 

winds. The first cost of 

an Aermotor is small 

Mi and the upkeep almost 

| nothing. It will run for 

a year with one oiling. 

Auto-Oiled Aermo- 

tors have Double 


te for 
1 Sea 


traps. 
uo. 





WYN Gears Running in Oil. 

ty Every moving part is 

iN si constantly oiled. Even 

ii .) the Turntable, Furl 
iS aval Ss 


EN | Rings and Pole Swiv- 
el are Self-Oiling. 
/N /| The stroke is easily 


adjustable. 
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Yh) . : 
Ye a.» . at ' ns n 
lf you have electricity and wish to use it to 
provide a complete water system, we make & 
full line of Blectric Pumps for that purpose. 
You can have running water anywhere at the 
turn of a faucet. The pumps start and stop 
automatically. Write for full information, 


Aermotor Co., 2500 Roosevelt Rd. Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City in 











covering North 


and Virginia. It will pay many adver- 


erences 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
tisers to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and addregs. Give two good ref- 
preferably a banker and a local~business acquaintance. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralis, 











State plainly 
what editions 
you wish 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER we 











iti lation— States. Core Regular Classi fied— 
Nes Wetatals. SL a < N. 8. 8.C., Fg hk a sees = a boon | 
Mississippi Valley.. 160. 000 aac a., Ark., W. Tenn....... ic a wor 
Kentucky-Tennessee 125,000 Ky., W. Va. AMia and E. Tenn. . ¢ a word 
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yo eee 175,000 Texas and So. Okla. 10¢ a word 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 850,000 Whole South 45¢ a word $45. 






Display Classified— 
$13.00 per inch 
$9.20 per inch 










DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 








Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in 
advance of publication date. Additional 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 


tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 





insertions same rate. Write plainly. inch in table. 
Farms for Sale or Rent Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion Potatoes Potatoes 


North Carolina 
FARMS FOR SALE 


cellent farming tracts at deflated prices 





available in best sections of North Caro- 
lina. For illustrated folders and terms 
write Owner: 
NORTH CAROLINA 
JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 


Durham, North Carolina 





Texas 
Why pay rent when you can buy a farm in the Pan- 
handle or South Plains of Texas at a low price and on 
very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, pork, 


mutton, poultry and dairying. All cereals do well, in- 
cluding milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure crop. 
No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich and 


Average annual rainfall about 24 inches. 
good roads. excellent schools. Let me send 
you our folder, ‘““The Panhandle and South Plains.’’ 
Write today. T. Gallaher, General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe Build- 
ing. Amarillo. Texas. 


fertile soil. 
Good towns. 








Viewiade 


Bargains . farms. Free catalog. Belt Realty, 


Chase C ity, V 








Albemarle County, Virginia. 
Lots bluegrass, locust, fruit, timber, creek bottoms; 
fine spring: old dwelling, crib, barn. Twelve hundred; 
good terms. Box 4, Scottsville, Va. 


146 acres on highway, 












NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


Bulbs.- sande Water Lily roots, 3 colors, $1. 
ee oO. Merrell, Fairview C. 





Mrs. 


iti: indian 


Plants. —Potatoes: 5.000. $3. $1.25. South- 
eastern Farms. Baxley, Ga. 


Pepper, 








Cabbage and Collard plants, 75¢ per thousand; post- 
paid. Varina Plant Co.. Varina, N. C. 
Potato and Tomato plants, 50c¢ per thousand. Prompt 


shipment. Steedley Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

200 Cabbage, 100 Collards, 
50 Eggplants, $1; postpaid. W. 
Georgia 








100 Tomatoes, 50 Pepper, 
F Branan, Gordon, 























Porto Rico Potato, Collard. Tomato and Cabbage 
Plants: 500 meetnald, ‘ce 1,000 postpaid, ¥1.50 ; oO 
Parks, Pisgah, N. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants and ‘Tomato 
plants thousand express; $1.25 postpaid. Weaver 
Plant Oc illa ; 

Cabbage. Collards, Tomatoes: 500. 75c; 1,000, 





Eggplants: 500. $1.25. Postpaid. Lew 


Farm. Lewiston, Ga. 


Marglobe, Stone. Baltimore Tomato plants: $1, 1,000. 
Pimiento and Bell Peppers: 50c, 100. Geo. Youmans, 
509 East 41st. Savannah, Ga, 





Pepper 
Plant 

















Pota to plants, state inspected: 75c, 1,000. 
Orders filled daily saltimore and New Stone Tomato 
plants: T5e, 1,000 McElveen Farm, Groveland, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 per 1,000, Sweet and 
Hot Pepper same price. Stone fa Baltimore Tomatoes: 
500, 70c; $1.15, 1,000; postpaid. KR. Chanclor, Seville, 
Georgia. 

Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, 
spected: 60c per thousand, any amount 
bage plants, 50c thousand. G, A, Carter, 
G 


orto Ri 








government in- 
Wakefield Cab- 
Rockingham, 





Sweet Potatc 
75c per 1,000; 
varieties. 
dosta, Ga, 








yma ~ Cabbage and Onion plants: 
5,000 ines 60c per 1,000. All leading 
Prompt shipment, Dorris Plant Co., Val- 





Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onions, Tomatoes, Pep- 
pers, Eggplant: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, 
7.50; postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed, Star Plant 
Co.. Ponta. Texas. 


1,000. : “To- 
Certified Porto Rico 
$4; or 50c, 100. Whole- 


Millions frostproof Cabbage plants: 60¢, 
mato, $1 Bermuda Onion, 
Potato, $1. Ruby King Pepper, 
sale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga, 


Million Plante. Ready Cabbi 
1,600, $1.2 

Pepper: 10 . 8 
Elisha Mi Tg 








e, TORE OO8 300, 50e; 
300, 7 1,000, $2. 
All peanstal Rev. 








‘Walters, Va. 


Look!—40 million extra fine spring grown 
Dlants: Waketields, Flat ~~ and Copenhagens. 
60e per thousand: 5,000 
teed. Stokes Plant Co., 


Inspected Potato plants: $1, 1,000, 
flobe, Beauty, Baltimore Tomato plants, Bermuda On- 
ion and Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000. Prompt shipments, 
Sand Mountain Plant nt_ Comp: ny, Valdosta, Ga. 


Hardy Norther n Grown ¢ ‘abbage Plants.—Best strains, 
leading varieties. xpress: 1,000, $1; 10.000, $7.50; 
postpaid: 260, 65c; 500, $1.10. Complete catalog free. 
Buckeye Farms, Box 541R, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Cabbage, Onion, Beet, Lettuce plants: 200, 40 
75e; 1,000, $1.2 Tomato: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; post- 
paid. Poti ato, Pepper, Cauliflower: 500, -50; 1,000, 
$2.50; _bostpaid, Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


~ Porto Rican Potato plants: $1. 1,000, Tomato plants 
from certified seed: Marglobe, Baltimore, Bonny: 500, 
75c; 1,000, $1. Ruby King, 


California Wonder Pepper 
Diants: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Sims Potato Plant Co., 
Pembroke, Ga. 


' Sweet Potato Plants: Porto Rico and Nancy Halls: 
500 for $1; 1.000 for $1.50. Charleston Cabbage plants, 
$1.25 per thousand. All postage paid. Special price 
large lots by express. J. S. Ritchie, P. O. Box 281, 
Petersburg. Va 


Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, certified, 
thousand; any amount wanted. Ruby Giant and Bell 
Pepper plants. 35 cents hundred or $2.25 thousand, 
quality and promptness guaranteed, Carter Plant Co., 
Rockingham, Ga. 





Cabbage 
C.o.d, 

Satisfaction guaran- 
rald, Ga. 








Certified Mar- 























500, 

















60 cents 


Plants Ready.—Marglobe, Earliana, Stone, Balti- 
more, Red Rock Tomato: 75c, 1,000. Porto Rico Po- 
tato: $1. 1,000. Pepper and Eggplant: $1.75. 1.000. 
Add postage 50c per 1.000 plants. Lakeside Plant 
Farm, Lakeland, Ga. 

Tomatoe $1. 50. 1,000. Hot and Sweet Pepper: $2, 
1,000. Cabbage, Collards: $1, 1,000. Special garden 
package, 200 Tomatoes, 25 Eggplants, 50 Peppers, 100 
each Cabbage, Collards; prepaid for $1, Carroll A. 
Carpenter, Hickory, N. 














Certified Porto Rican Potato plants from unadulter- 
ated seed: 1.000, 90c: 5.000. $4. Tomato plants, Mar- 
globe, Bonny Best, Baltimore: 1,000. $1: 5.000, $4.50. 
Cabbage: 1,000. 75¢. All good strong plants. Orders 
filled day received Owens Bros... Pembroke. Ga, 








frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, 
1,000. Bermuda Onion. white or straw color. $1. To- 
mato, $1, Porto Rico Sweet Potato, $1. Ruby King 
% epper, $4: or 50c, 100. Now shipping every day. Sat- 

‘tion guaranteed, Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, 


Leading varieties 








Reliable Plants.—Cabbage, Collard, Table Beet, 50c 
per 1,000. Early and late Tomato, $1.25 per 1.000. 
Pepper plants, leading varieties: $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 
or more, $1.25 per 1,000. Eggplants, $2.50 per 1,000. 
Smaller lots figure in proportion. Sweet Potato plants, 
Porto Rico and Big Stem Jersey: $1 per 1.000. Good 
plants and prompt shipment. Reliable Plant Farms, 
Valdosta. Ga. 





Special Late Planting.—Millions keruted disease 
proof Cabbage; Danish, Copenhagen, Fl: Vakefields: 
$1, 1,000; prepaid. Express: 5.000, bt 000, $5. 
Certified Tomato; Marglobe, Matchless, Stone, Balti- 





more: $1.50, H 000; prepaid. Sweet Potato; Porto Rico, 
Hayman: $2, 1,000. Sweet Pepper same; prepaid. Sat- 
tion, quick delivery. Special prices quantity lots. 
ve’s Plant Farms. Franklin, Va. 











Buy Schroer’s Better Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, 
leading varieties, also Savoy and Red Cabbage; Table 
Beet and Collard; prep: aid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1.000. 
$1.75; collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000 and over, 75c per 1,000. 
Yellows resisting Cabbage, All Season and All Head: 
prepaid: 500, $1.25: 1,000, collect ; 
5,000 and over. $1 per 1,000.’ Early Snowball Cauliflower. 
prepaid: 1060, 60c; 500, $2; 1.000, $3.50; collect, 1,000, 
$2.50. Green Sprouting Broccoli, prepaid: 100, 50c: 500, 
$1. 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.50. Tomato: Break 
o’ Day, Bonny Best, Florida Special, John Baer, Mar- 
“lobe, Brimmer, Greater Baltimore and Seno. prepaid: 
100. 60c; 200. $1: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2. collect: 
1,000, $1.75; 5,000 and oveg, $1.50 per 1, 000. i 
Ruby King, Ruby Giant, California Wonder. World 
Beater. ees and Red Cayenne (hot): prepaid: 50, 
40c; 100, 65c; 250, $1.25; 500, 1,000, $3.50; col- 
lect: 1,000, $2. 50. Black Beauty gplants same price 
. . Sweet Potato: Porto Rico, Early Triumph, 
Sig Stem Jersey: prepaid: 500. $1.25; 1.000, $2; col- 
lect. $1.25 per 1.000. Good plants quarenteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta. Ga. 


oid 



























Potatoes 


Potato plants. $1 thousand. J. J. Johns, Wausau, 


Florida. 





Potato 1,000. Georgia Plant Farm, 


Baxley. 


Porto Rico Potato plants: $1. 
Collins, Ga 


~ Poti ato pl 
Baxley. Ga. 
Porto Ric 
s. Baxle 


plants: 70. 
Ga. 





1,000. J. B. Cowart, 






nt s. s. 90c t housand : ‘prepaid. _ R. J. Fosse tt. 





Purcell 






“an Potato plants: 75c, 1,000. J. G. 
Ga. 








t Co.. Coffee. Ga.—Porto Rican Potato 
1.000. 

Porto Bee erento plants, 60c per 1,000. 
Carter. Co Ga 


n 
Dlants: 65c, 





Padgett & 





















Porto Rico 1 Potato plants, 50 cents thousand. J. R. 
Harrison, Coffee. Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato alt 1,000, 60 cents. Eason 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Leading 1,000: prepaid. Fred 


Potato peer $1, 
es 


Murray, Catawba, N. 











“Nancy Hall Potato plants. $1 thousand, FE, K. 
Morris. Creedmoor, N. C. 

Porto Rica Potato plants: 1,600, 85c; 5,000, $3.75. 
J. T. Holland, Lenox, Ga. 

Plenty Porto Rico ae: 75c, delivered to dealers, 
Leroy Bowen, Baxley, G 











Potato plants: 5,000, $3. 
Maior Crow, Gainesville, Ga. 


nch, Yellow Yams. Triumph Potato plants 
Densons, Brookhaven, } $ 
STATE CERTIFIED SLIPS READY 
Porto Rican, red or pink skin, or Yellow Yams 
and Early Triumph: 80c, 1,000; 5,000 up: 60c, 
1,000. Large, good rooted plants. ‘Prompt  ship- 


ping guaranteed. 
R_ PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 


Potato. plants: $1.25. 1,000; postpaid. 
Buies Creek, N. C. 


: 10,000, $6.50; 50,000, $25, 





Certified 
cheap. 


= 
R 








Rico 
Marks Plant Farm, 


State certified Porto Rican Potato plants: 90¢ thou- 


Porto 


sand; 5,000 up, 75c. Ira Vickers, Alma, Ga. 
Georgia-Carolina Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Im- 

proved Portu Rican Potato plants, 80c per 1.000, 
Nancy Hall plants: $1 thou- 

sand, delivered Pa Tenn. 








guaranteed full count: 
rks & Maddox, Gleason, 


Certified Porto Rico and Pumpkin Yam Potato plants: 
1,000, 75c; 5.000, $2.50; cash. J. Batten, Winokur, 





Certified Porto Rico Poti My plants, 60¢ thousand; 7 
amount: cash with order. Griffis & Tyre, Screven, G 

Nancy Halis, Porto Ricos. Texas White_plants: "$1.25, 
1,000: delivered. Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N, C. 

Millions jhe td Rico Potato plants: government in- 
spected: 75e, 1.000 Acme Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Highest enallis certified Potato plants: 1,000. 65c; 
5,600. $3; 10,000. $5: f.o.b. Mullis Plant Farms, Alma. 
Georgia. 




















Porto Rico Potato plants: certified for all states. 
75e thousand. Prompt shipments. Emerald Farm, 
Meigs. Ga. 

Nancy Hall plants: the Ua deliv- 


$1.25 eee 
ered, Large orders less. Car] Parks & . Gleason, 


Tennessee. 
Potato 
Rico: $1.75, 
field. S. C. 
Soi red-yellow ae "* Potato plants: 75e, 
1,00 f.o.b. Postpaid, $1.6 John LB. Pope, Fitz- 
Keri i i, G Ga. 
Nancy Hall 
Rest. quality. 
Tennessee. 





skin Porto 
Chester- 


improved red 
Clyde Davis, 


Plants.—Treated 
1,000; delivered. 








Potato plants: 1,000, 75c: 5.000, $3. 
Prompt shipment. Smith Bros. . Gleason, 





inspected Porto Rican 
James Chauncey, 


Millions guaranteed pure, 
Potato plants; $1 thousand, delivered. 
Screven, Ga. 


Early Triumph, 





Porto Rico, Naney Hall, Southern 
F 





Queen: $1.50, 1,000; prepaid. J. Punch, Newton, 
North Carolina. 
Certified Nancy Hall Potato plants: $1.2 1,000; 


5,000 up, $1: delivered. Kyle-McMackins ‘Plant Co., 


Bruceton, Tenn. 


Ricos | Well rooted plants, 
J. J. Barringer, 


Porto Ricos and Nancy Halls. 
no disease. $1.25 thousand, prepaid. 
Conove N. C. 


~ Millions choice Porto Rico and Nancy Hall plants; 
no dfsease. ee $1.10 thousand. C, M. Barringer, 
Newton, N. 

Certified Porto Rican Potato plants: 1,000, 75c; 5,000, 
$3.50: 10,000. $6.75. Rush orders. O. H. Owens, 
Pembroke, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: 1.000, 75¢e: 5,000, 
$3.50; 10,000. $6.75. Prompt shipment. J. G. Owens, 
Pembroke. Ga. 














thousand. 
Boatright, 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, 75¢ 
Ship today. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. J. 
Rockingham, Ga, 


PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
GROWN FROM CERTIFIED SEED 
Full count. Roots moss wrapped. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Twenty-four hour 
service. 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.75; 10,000, $9. 

20,000 up, 85c. 
J. S. BURGESS & COMPANY 
Pembroke, Ga. 








Genuine yellow “Porto Rico Potato plants: 5,000, $3; 
10,006, $5 uaranteed plants quick. Grady Turner, 
Rt 3. Macon, Ga. 


Certified 
immediate shipment, 
Rt. 3. Macon, Ga. 


Certified Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants. 
stem and black ro Thousand $1.25. 
Farm. Gleason, Tenn. 


Red skin Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants: 1,000, 
$1: delivered. 10.000, $7.50: collect. W. O. Waldrip, 
Flowery Branch, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, 90c per 
with order: $1 shipped c.o.d. Quick shipment. 
Brokerage Co.. Baxley. Ga. 

Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall and 
Porto Rican Potato plants, 90c per 1,000; in 5,000 lots, 
75 cents. Prompt shipment. 


Potato Plants.—Spanish, 
Halls, like mother used to bake. 
R. E, Hughes, Dutton, Ala. 


Big Stem and yellow skin Porto Ricos, seed from 
vines, government inspected; $1 per 1,000; f.o.b, Dan 
Plunkett, Rt. 2. Screven, Ga, 


rtified Nancy Hall and Porto Rican Potato plants, 
: delivered. Prompt shipment, Satisfaction guar- 
Malcolm Duke. Dresden, Tenn. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, vine grown; the genuine. 
Inspected and treated. Cash with order, $1.50 per 
16. 2 F. Stegall Co,, Marshvyille, N.C 


Millions Porto plants: $1_ thousand; 
{ “ti » 








plants: moss packed; 
Bibb Plant Co., 


Porto -Rico Potato 
65c per 1,000. 





free from 








thousand; cash 
Baxley 








Southern Queens and Nancy 
$1.65, delivered. 



































Rico Potato 

$4, five thousand Prompt shipment. Sati 

guaranteed, Bennett Plant Co.,_ Rockingham, Ga. 
Porto Rico Potato plants: shipped promptly; $1 thou- 


sand. mailed: 75c thousand, expressed. Large lots 
cheaper. Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 














Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Norton Yam Potato 
plants, delivered anywhere for 20 cents per hundred, 
Large plants. Write J. G. Chambers, Timberlake, N. C. 





Guaranteed the best Noncy Hall Potato plants, dis- 
ease free, strong and full count, A satisfied customer 
or replace shipment. 1,000 lots, 75¢; 2,000 lots, $1.40; 
3.000 lots, $1.95; 5,000 lots, $3; 10, 000 and up, 50¢ 
per 1,000. Buy the best for less, Leonard Freeman, 








Obion River 


Ninety-Day Improved Porto Rico and Nancy Hay 
Potato plants. Prompt delivery and fresh plants. 1,000, 
$1: 5,000, $4: 16,000, $7.50. Bland Plant Co., Baxley! 
Georgia. 


Millions Porto Rico Potato plants: 
skin, Yellow Yams: 80c, 1,000, straight. { ’ 
old type: $1, 1,000; any size lot. Farmers Plant Co., 
Alma, Ga. 


Nancy Hall plants: well rooted, free of disease; im- 
mediate shipment. Highest quality guaranteed. Thou- 
sand, $1; delivered. Alexander & Haskins, Gleason, 
Tennessee. 














Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants from vine 
grown slips: $1 per 1,000. 5.000 busiels to dra 
I give you plants not promises, F 
Grange, N. 








Certified Porto Rican and Big Stem Jersey Potato 
plants, $1 per thousind, Strong plants, prompt delivery, 
full count guaranteed. J. 


Telford Altman Plant Com- 
pany, Alma, Ga. 


Halls and Porto _Ricos; stocky, well rooted 
free from disease. Full count guaranteed. Per 
thousand, $1.10; delivered. Barringer Plant Farw, 
Newton, N. C, 





Nancy 
plant: 











Million Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.25 per 1,000 at 
beds; $1.35 per 1,000, delivered; in lots of 10,000 or 
more, $1.15 per 1,000; express collect. L. T. Peacock, 
Parkton, N. C. 


Order Moore’s Potato Plants Now.—Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Porto Rico and Norton Yams, grown from vine 




















and free from disease, § ) thousand. A, M. Moore, 
514 E. Hargett St.. Ral n, DB. ©. 

Improved, government inspected Porto Rico and Nancy 
weet Potato plants: 75c, 1.000 1,000 and over, 50; 
f.o.b. Baxley. Guaranteed good count and plants, Rush 
or Milton, Baxley, Ga. 

Porto Rico. Nancy Hall, Eastern Yam, Early Tri- 


umph, Georgia Buck, Haiti, Japanese Yam, Red Mo- 
bilian, Old Time Spanish, $2 per thousand; ‘parcel Dost 
paid. C. C. Taylor. Maiden, N. C. 

Porto Rico 


Golden Porto Rico Potato plants; best 








on the market. Now ready for May and June ship- 
ment, Postpaid: 1.000, $1.50. Express collect, $1 per 
1,000. | Redland Farms, Redland, G 








~ Certified Sweet Potato Plants.—Running and Bunch 
Porto Rican varieties. Nine years experience in cer- 
7. 















tified plant growing. $1. 1,000; delivered, 
Bowling & Son, Rt. 1, Hanceville, Ala. 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Queen of South, Norton 
Yam and Improved Texas White Potato plants at: 
20c, 100; $1.75, 1,000; in lots of 3,000 or more, prep 


Special price on large quantities. 
count, prompt shipment. 
Cooper, Sylva, N. C. 


Good plants, full 
Sunnybrook Dairy, G. T. 





Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants, $1.50 thousand: de- 
livered. In lots of 5.000 and over, $1. thousand; de- 
livered. Dealers, write for prices on lk ge quantities. 
Lar healthy plants from selected seed, Shipment made 
day order is received. Mrs. W. L. McCaleb Plant Com- 
pany. Gleason, Tenn. 









Genuine Porto Rico Certified Potato Plants.—Grown 
from our hand selected seed, which were grown from 
vines only, making them more prolific and smoother. 
One thousand, $1; five thousand and aBove, 75c, Can 
ship promptly, guaranteeing count and quality. Cash 
with order, Reference: Blackshear Bank, Blackshear, 
Ga. Boatright & Strickland, Mershon, Ga. 





Tomatoes 


plants: 100, 40c; 300, $1: prepaid. Eureka 
N.. ¢. 






Tomato 
Farm, C 





Stone and Red Rock, 60¢ thousand; 500 for 40c, Fol- 
"lant _Company, New Brockton, Ala. 

mossed, postpaid: 500, . T5e3 
Pope, _Fitzgerald, Ga, 





plants roots 


Tr ‘omato 
1.25 John B, 


1, 000, 





Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Seaen wanted, Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Seeds 


Mung Beans, $3.50. Osce- 
5 ) i Peas, 70c. Crowders, $1.25. 
Whites, 90c. | Whi ppoorwill, 80e. Sugar Drip Cane 
4c pound; Texas Ribbon, 5¢. Mung ans, 6e pound. 
Write for complete price list. Stanly Hardware Com- 
pany, Albemarle ra >} 

















Laredo Soybeens, 
ola Velvets. 
























WARNING. — Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Islack Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible. but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Wbony 
Soybeans for Otootans 








Beans 
Mammoth Yellows, 65e iloxis, 85e; Laredos, $1. 
Dudley, Lake Eanding eS BA — 
= 7s 
Recleaned 90-Day Velvets, 97% 1? 
bushel. J Palmer, Tennille, Ga, 
Early Speckle Velvet 7 sea bushel. 





Ww. 








germination, 















ee 
99% set 











Georgia Gleason, Tenn. mination Jack Burch, Chester. Ga. 
U 
90-Day Velvets. sound, 75¢ bushel. Otootans, Ly al 
Recleaned stock, Gilmore Bros., Sant 















you understand it perfectly. 
do not understand, write the 
before placing your order. 

misunderstandings between 












Know the Terms Before You Order 


Before Answering Advertisements 


Always read the advertisement very carefully and be sure that \ 
If there is any part of it that you \ 


advertiser for an explanation 


This practice will prevent many 


advertisers and subscribers. 












Latham, 


Laredos. $1. 
i Ga, 


ville 








J —- 
eer seed Soybeans, all varieties. “Lowest price 

Write for quotations, T. A, Brooks Company, Bat 

Nort rolina. “a a 2 ee 
Recleaned seed Soybeans, all ey ties. Quali 


guaranteed; lowest prices. Write for quotations. 


Belhaven, N. 





Choice, recleaned, sound Early Speckled Velvets. 100 
bushel: Osceolas, $1.10: Bunch, $2.50. Larede, ‘ th, 
beans, $1: Otootans, $3; Biloxi, $1. ° . Smi 


Tennille. Ga, |e 
Crotalaria 
uth- 


Spectabilis, best summer soil legume known to * a 4 
east. Good for groves, apnenes. vineyards, fields. nds 
seven pounds to acre. 25 pounds at 30c; 100 Re 
at 25c" fo.b, Monticello, Fla. Special press la 
Florida Crotalaria Company. 








quantities, 
Florida 
















hunc 

“a 
rieti 
burg 

Ba 
Guar 
Mout 


blood 
Hart 


























Eureka 


Fol- 
Te; 


» stock. 
Con- 


tween 









bony 


jos, $1. 


“ 7% 
ion, 19 
ad 
9% set 


_— 
$2.90; 
Sanderse 


SS 
st prices. 
y, Bath. 
-_. 

Quality 
; HY. 
ee 
lvets, 106 











June 1-14, 1932 


Classified Ads 





a tt 


Good seed Chufas, $3 per bushel, f.o.b. Rocky Point, 
; C, BR. H. Rooks. 





Lespeaezsa 


Common, Kobe. Korean, Carnet Grass reduced. 
jet. Lamberts. Darlington, Ala. 
EE —_ ——$—$—$—— 


Book- 





Peas 


Whippoorwill Peas.—Priced to sell. 
Farmers E ange, Paris. Tenn. 


Write for prices, 








All varieties Field Peas; unusually reasonable prices 
quoted. Lightsey Bros., Brunson, S. C. 





Sound mixed Iron and Clay Peas, seventy cents per 
bushel here. J. Sims Spigener, Allendale, S. C. 
Recleaned Cownpeas, 98% germination. Clays, 75c; 
Whippoorwill, 75c; Mixed, 65c bushel. J. H. Palmer, 
Tennille, Ga. 
a. 
Recle ‘ed Mixed Peas, 65c 
Early Velvet Beans, 60c. 
South Carolina. 








bushel; Irons, Clays, 76c. 
United Farmers, Fairfax, 





Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Cane, Corn, etc. All varieties. Large or small lots. 
Choice seed; low. prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 
Tennille. Ga. 





Sudan 


Sudan Grass seed, 4c pound; recleaned. 
Fowler. Ind. 


John Goetz, 





Miscellaneous Seed 


Stock Peas. 60c; Laredo Beans, 90c per bushel, Halls, 
Tenn. Raymond Hurt. 


For Sale.—1,600 bushels sound clean Peas; also Laredo 
Beans. C. D. Plyler, Misenheimer, N. C. 


Peas.—Standard varieties, highest pr 80c per 
bushel. Mung Beans, 3c pound. Well sacked. J. E. 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $5; Grimm ah $7. White 
Sweet Clover, $2.70: Red Clover. $8.5 Isike. $8.50. 
All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if ak satisfied. Geo. 
3owman, Concordia. Kansas. 

















Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Big. Husky Chicks.—Barred_ Rocks, Reds, a? per 
hundred: postpaid. Red Star Hatchery, Shiloh, N. C. 

Quality chicks from blood tested stock. 
rieties. Reduced prices. 
burg. Va. 





Leading va- 
Birchett’s Hatchery, Peters- 





Baby Chicks.—Purebred, blood tested Rocks and Reds. 
Guaranteed to live. Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky 
Mount. N. C. 


3aby Chicks. 
blood tested. 
Hartsville, S. 





—Rhode Island Reds, 


Barred Rocks; 
Write for prices. 
C. 


Pee Dee Hatchery, 











ENGLISH LEGHORNS 
Lowest prices on quality chicks in the Southeast. 
Pedigreed. Accredited. Blood tested. 208 eggs 
pen average. Write for extremely low May and June 
prices Pullets priced low. CHAMPION POUL- 
TRY FARM. Champion, N. C. 





Guaranteed to Live.—Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Rock chicks, $7.50 hundred; cent more less lots. Suttle 
Hatchery, Shelby, N. C. 


Blood tested. state certified exhibition and production 
Ringlet Barred Rocks. Rhode Island Reds. Chicks, 
hundred. Petersburg Farm Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 


Mathis Certified C hicks. —Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds. wv as 414c for light assorted. 
Free literature Mathis oe arms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas 














Poland-Chinas 


McMahan Bros., 


Registered pigs. Sevierville. Tenn. 

Registered big bone Poland China gilts and boars. 
Riverside Farms, Box 1557, Raleigh, N. C. 

Registered big bone Poland China bred gilts, boars: 
gilts from champions. Jeffreys Sons. Goldsboro. N. C. 














ae 





Baby Chicks 


Extra quality purebred chicks, $6.50; postpaid. Rocks, 
Reds, Leghorns. Satisfaction guaranteed. Trevathan 
Cc. 


Guernsevs 


For Sale.—Several grandsons of Langwater Hannibal 
and Langwater Valor. Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 


15 
Kodak Finishing 


Free Developing.—Prints. 3c to 50. 
Drawer 1112. Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham. Ala. 


Rolls developed sorts et size prints, 3c each. 
Photo Shoppe, Box 4337, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Special Trial Offer. —Dev eloping any size roll, 5 cents; 
prints, 3 cents each. Seautiful 7-inch enlargement, 20 
cents. Send for special bargain list. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company, 12 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


White Co. 








Nu-Art 











Hatchery, Walnut Cove, N. 





ne a Holsteins 2 
$5.50 per 100 for Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks; 
$6 for White Wyandottes, White and Butt Rocks, Buff Five purebred (not reg ristered) Holstein heifer calves, 
Orpingtons $5 for srown, bu: Thite Leghorns, An- six weeks old, weaned; $110. express prepaid. B. 






mixed: $4.25 for assorted; $3.75 for ecf- Green. Evansville, Wisconsin. . 

Live arrival guaranteed. Purebred Hi-Grade “"™ 

We pay postage. Can ship c.o.d. UHatch Sheep 

weokly entire Order direct from ad. Glendale ib 

Hatchery, Box Ramsey, Indiana. For Sale.—Registered Shropshire ram lambs and 1 

BUY OUR » CHICKS » FROM FAMOUS and 2 years. C. L. Doggett, Clarksville, Vs 
BLOOD TESTED BREEDS 


They’re from the famous Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel, 











Rabbits 




























Thompson, Holterman and other bloodlines. We've Pedigreed New Zealand Whites, $1 and up. Harding’s 
sold them to four departments of the U. S. Gov't. Rabbitry, Ashburn, Vé et 
Selected Exhibition eae : a 
Grade Grade 
wit 100 50 100 500 Dogs 
ak La oss eeees ie fir ee Sa NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
Brown Leghorns ea ee es 450 6.00 30.00 the buyer is reauired to return dogs within the 
Ss. ¢. Pees onas .......... 4.50 6.00 30.00 specified time according to acdvertiser’s contract. 
Bd., Wh., Buff Rocks .. 5.00 7.00 35.00 
a Rhode Island Reds 5.00 7.00 35.00 Collie pups now ready. Males $5; females $3. Mrs. 
White. suff Orpingtons.. 5.00 7.00 35.00 Cc. B. Briley, Polkton, N. C. 
ol L. Wyandottes. : 8.00 40.00 
Selick Giants .... 8.00 410.00 Purebred bull pups, Collies. Police, Great Dane, Set- 
Black Minoreas. 5 8.00 40.00 ters, Pointers: small dogs. J. H. Wells, Walhalla, 8S. C. 
sey lite Giants .... cove 








~ 


English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. Chester 








M . Heavy Breeds ... t 30 22.5 White weanling pigs: pedigreed and immuned. Special 
These famous breeds grow larger, mature quicker ‘and prices. H. W. Chestnut. Chanute. Kansas. 
lay better. Immediate shipment. Live delivery guar- 
anteed, or $1 books order, bal. ¢.o.d., plus postage. Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS cliseases of ates. Insiructions # oats Be de eh 
breeding with symptom chart. pages. ustrated. 
_ Box 300- A Pe dee renee Paes Crandall, Ind. _ Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
Purebred. biood tested S W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va. 





Single Comb Reds. Barred 

$6 per 100: White Wy undottes, White and Buff 
suff Orpingtons, Brown, Buff, White 
ns, Anconas, heavy mixed. 50; assorted. $4.50; 
secon Is, $4, Purebred blood tested chicks that live 
and grow and lay. Shipped prepaid. Live arrival guar- 
anteed. Can ship ¢.o.d. Hatches weekly year around. 
Order direct from ad. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
Box 22, Ramsey, Ind. 


Two or More Svesds 


Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs, all ages. Prices 
on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake, Miss. 
40 fresh Guernsey-Jersey young cows; 25 registered 
Angus; 30 yearling steers. Hundley Farm, Boydton, 




















Virginia. 
Bantams e 
Exhibition Black Cochin bates eggs, $1.50 per Miscellaneous 
thirteen. Ringneck pheasant eggs: $2, 15; prepaid. * 
C. Grant, Denton, N. C. Batteries 





. Batter 

Jersey Black Giants : 
Chicks Tuesday, Friday, 10c; 100, $7.59, 

stock, fast growers, splendid layers. 

antee 100% live delivery: 

ery, Pageland. of 


New Light Plant Batteries. $36 to $59. 
Exchange, Albers, Ill. 





Extra fine * 
: Ship ‘c.o.d., guar- Bees—Bee Supplies 
atisfaction. Grave; Z - 

ws te Raven cera High quality Bee Hives cheap. 
Stover Apiaries. Tibbee Station. 





Large catalogue free. 
Miss. 





Guineas 


? Farm Machinery 
Guinea eggs, $1 a dozen. Cyril Menges. Miifn. Pa. - » 

Grain Threshers.—Turner’s new 
ers at unusual attractive prices. 


Turner Mfg. Co., Statesville, N. 


For Sale.—Turner Thresher, with self feeder. Eight 
foot McCormick-Deering TIinder. Both used only one 
season. Eighteen horsepower Portable Steam Engine. 
Statesville Implement Co.. Statesville, N. C. 





and rebuilt thresh- 
Literature upon request. 
Turkeys “a ait 
Bronze turkey eggs, poults. 
20 years breeding. 
* 











Certified baby chicks. 
Bower’s Turkey Farm, Orange, Va. 


Two or More Breeds 





Lime 


‘“‘Mascot’’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95% Write us for _ literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Of Interest to Women 


Cotton Spreads.—Fast colors, blue, 2FOOM, rose, Sold. 
lavender; 90c. Return if not satisfactory. Alba Mins, 
Stanley. N. C 








Old Gold Wanted 


Cash for Gold Teeth. Watches. Jewelry. 100% full 
value paid day shipment received. Information free. 
Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co.. 536-D Mallersa 
Bhig.. Chicago. 





Cash for old gold jewelry, gold teeth, bridges. ete. 
highest prices. Mail today. Cash sent immedi- 
Shipment held fifteen days for your approval. 
i company. References; testimonials: particu- 
lars free. tolderaft. N-40. Sedalia, Mo. 


Old Money Wanted 


Up to $10 each for certain Indian head _ pennies. 
Send dime for list-of those wanted. Coin Shope, Spring- 
field. Mo 











Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co.. 545 Enright. St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing- 
ton. D. 





Patents.—Small ideas may have large commercial pos- 
sibilities. yrite immediately for free book, “‘ ‘How to 
Obtain a Patent.’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Deliys are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien. 779 
Adams Building, Washington, BD, C, 





Schools and Calheges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; salary range. $105-$250 monthly. Write 
Ozment Inst.. 225. St. Louis. Mo. 








Tobacco 
Economy smoking, 15 pounds $1; 
10. Bert Choate. Hickman, Ky. 
Prepaid smoking, 10 pounds $1. 
Lawrence Ellegood. Hickman, Ky. 
Smoking: 10 pounds 75c:; ee 90c: 40 plugs. 
1.50. Ernest Choate, Wingo. Ky 
Guaranteed best grade leaf a or chewing. ten 
pounds $1, Pipe free. United Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 
Leaf Tobacco.—Sample_ 10c. 


what we have before you buy. 
Kentucky, 


good red chewing, 





Best chewing, 7. 











Bargain prices. See 
Troutt’s DF4. Hickory, 





Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults and Baby Chicks. 
Write for illustrated catalog telling how to raise ducks 
for profit. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 


Green Pea Sheller 


Sheller guaranteed! $2, postpaid. 
Household Products Company, 





Literature free. 
: Birmingham, Ala. 
Poultry Remedies Green Pea Sheller,—Latest, model ; Zo to 25 pounds 
Doran’s Poultry Remedies.—Gape Remedy that will PT hour. $3.85. postpaid. Send for descriptive folder. 
positively cure gapes in chickens and turkeys. 25c. J_W._Corzins Co.. Sophia. N.C. 
Diarrhea Remedy, Poultry Tonic. Lice and Roup Rem- 
edy, 50 cents each. Also Bean Beetle Dust, shipped by 
express only, 4 pounds for $1. 1 merchandise sold 
on a_money back guarantee. Agents wanted. Write 
W. H. Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. 








Hay 


For Sale.—Soybean Hay, $8 to $10 ton, f.o.b. 
or truck load only. Ask for angen. 


: carload 
Pamlico Chemical 





QUALITY BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Reds, White and Barred Rocks, Orpingtons; flock 
matings: $7.50, 100. Special pen matings: $8.50, 
100. 12 VESTS: SEODEOE DS Finest purebreds, Thou- 

nds daily, year round. 
CAPITAL POU L. TRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, 8S. C. 





Baby Chicks at New Low Prices.—All heavy breeds, 
Se; Leghorns, Anconas and heavy mixed, 4%4c; assort- 
1 Economy Hatchery, Box 38, New Salisbury, 





ed, 3% 
Indiana. 





Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds and White Leghorns, 
Yc; heavy mixed, 5%c. Bred for high egg produc- 
tion, Shipped c.o.d. Order yours today, Meyerhoeffer 
Farm Hatchery, North th River, Va. 





State blood tested, ~ ele ‘trically hatched White Leg- 
horn chicks. G Lids) Iview dams, Johnson and Han- 
son pedigreed ile $ . 100. Also pullets, Su- 
Derior Poultry Ranch, Windsor, N 














Every one se lec te d. 10-326 ege strain 

5.95 per 100; Roc! ks, $6.9 Reds, 
. Live delivery guaranteed, post- 
balance c.o.d. Todd’s Hatchery, Au- 


~ Raby Chi 
White Leghorns 
$6.95; mixed, $5 
anos 












QUALITY ~ CHICKS — Accredited, _ 
Tested. Six chicks free with each 
I. Reds, Bd. and White 25 50 100 


Blood 





Rocks, Wh. W yand. and 

Tom Barron W. Leghorns.$2.00 $3.60 $6.75 
Buff Orpingtons .......-+++++ 2.20 4.15 7.50 
Heavy assorted .......ecceeee 1.85 3.45 5.90 
Assorted all oa, paar 4.70 


Prepaid 100% Sl, 00 ‘pooks "your 


_PALMER | R HATCHERY, © Shelbyville, Tenn. 


all ve ce very 








_ Helm’s Accredite 1 Chicks. 
Ing strains. Kentt 
test with Helm’s 
tes: Records 
Ilin is Hatcher 


Healthiest. heaviest lay- 
in won $500 Healthy Chick Con- 
Winners Illinois Laying Con- 

s. Get details $1,000 contest. 
Metropolis, 1 










breancred Leghorns, $6: Rocks and Reds, $7.40; large 
ite $t broiler chicks, $5.90: assorted chicks, $5. Imme- 
deliver shipment. c.o.d.; postage paid and 100% live 

iv suaraoteed Send only $1, pay postman bal- 
ms 











ance 
ance. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 








YOU WIL \ ONLY HAVE UNTIL THE 
MIDDLE OF JUNE 

to get Pe fine State Blood Tested 
WHITE AND BARRED ROCKS, REDS, 
WHITE AND SILVER LACED WYAN. 
DOTTES AT NINE CENTS DELIVERED 

Best White Leghorns, eight cents. 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM é | BATCHERY 
et Stat atesville, N 


5 i Orpingtons, 
mixeg White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, heavy 
Daid. reeds, $5. Order from ad. 100% alive, pre- 

I. 1 atalog free, Steele’s Hatchery, Box 208, Wells- 


aiyuete’s a Bargain.—Blood tested aie Big, strong, 
Ree electric hatched, Per 100: Barred, White Rocks, 
$695 White, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 











tyetail’s End guaranteed to live chicks now being sold 
or less 


than ordinary hatchery chicks. Write for 
Trait al and extremely low prices. Rocks, Reds, and 
$ End famous 300 egg blood Leghorns, Bred by 


tan senneen, one of the world’s oldest and most 
ng 
Virsine pected, 


Immediate shipment, Tested, culled 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 


Company, Inc., Washington, N 





Honey 


jhe comb Honey ready, 12 geo cans, delivered, 
FF. Bussey & Co., En Ga 


Livesiodk 


Berkshires $8. E. , 


Jpeciatered Berkshires, Maplehurst Farm, Vernon Comb Honey.—Best quality 
Hill. Va. pounds, $3. J. 0. 











ten =r . $1.15; thirty 
einen Nahunta, Ga. 








Fine telin- ponine Comb Honey: 
six 10-pound cans, $8; delivered. 
De- Asheboro, N. 


10 pound can, $1.50; 


Duroc-Jerseys Fred L. Poole. Rt. 2. 


Registetred Durocs.—Choice bred gilts, 
Vane Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 


REGISTERED DUROC. 
BREEDING STOCK 


Boars and gilts. Out of a herd of the best 








Hosiery 
Men’s Hosiery, $1.75 dogen: prepaid, guar- 
Write for latest bargain sheets. L. S. Sales 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Ladies’. 
anteed. 
Company, 





Cigarette Burley. extra mild: 5 pounds $1.25 
‘igarette roller and papers free. 
S915. Mayfield. Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed extra_ long. mellow. 
red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.75. Smoking, $1.2 25. 
Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Patent 
Tobacco Exchange, 














ranteed the best Tobacco. Chewing: 10 pounds, 
smoking, $1: delivered. Buy the best for less. 
ard Freeman. Gleason. Tenn. 


Look !—Smashed _ urices. 
teed sweet juicy chewing: 
Norman Jolley. 





Tobacco, postpaid: 
10 pounds $1.50. 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed. Aged mellow chew- 
ing: 5 pounds $1.25: 10 pounds $2.25. Smoking: 5 
pounds 90 cents; 10 pounds $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool. 
Sharon. Tenn. 


guaran- 
Smoking, 








With each 10 pounds (money. enclosed). “two pounds 
free. 10 pounds good chewing, $1.30: 10 pounds smok- 
ing, 90c.  Gatisfaction guaranteed. Collier Tobacco 
Pool, Martin, Tenn. 





. 5 pounds 
Scraps 8c. 
Riverhill 


Natural ane leaf chewing, | mellow and | mild. 
R0c; 10, $1.5 Mild smoking: 10. $1.20. 
Pay rae Sample pound 25c: prepaid. 
Farms. New Concord. Ky. 









atural Leaf Tobecco.—Guaranteed extra good. Chew- 
5 pounds $1; 10. $1.50 Smoking: 5. 75c: " 
$ », and pipe. 20 twists. 90c. Pay when received 
Doran Farms. Murray. Ky. 





the breed has produced, headed by the _ Ladies’ full fashioned silk Hose. 
great boars, The Aristocrat and The Pilot. $1.05: postpaid. Satisfaction 
= Bes Ee NG hes Hosiery Co., Asheboro. N. C. 
OAKHURST FARM 
J. H. Boyd, Jr. (Owner) Greenville, N. C. Ice Boxes 
There’s more in the breed than there Ice Boxes for farm homes and stores 


1s in| _the feed. box catalogue; you will save money. 
turing Company, Raleigh, N. C, 


seconds; 3 pairs 
guaranteed, Economy 





Write for ice- 
Stahl Manufac- 

















Durocs registered in buyer’s name. Pigs, gilts and 
boars cheap, E. F, Humphries, — Moyock, N. C Kodak Finishing 
Essex Film developed, two prints each negative, 25c. Pho- 
‘ : tographer. Unionville, Mo. 
os Rexisones Essex, all ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randle- Roll developed and eight quality prints, 25c: reprints 





3c. Three 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North Studio, North, 


oO I Cc South Carolina. che —_ 

? : . Trial Offer.—Your first ht xposure roll developed 
Registered O. I. C. H. H. Gregory, Portland, Tenn. and printed, 20c; six exposure, 15c. Kiphart Studio, 
Fairfield. Ala. 











Watch Repairing 


Watches, Jewelry Repaired.—First class work, prices 
low. Mail to V. R. Parker, Lexington, N. C. 








Watches repaired for $1. 
teed wor i 
Ferry. N. 


yuaran- 


Returned colle 
R. Sneads 


r Mail yours to R. A. Hartsfield, 





Want i Buy 


Boxwnod bushes, English. Sydney Elliot, Belle 


Meade. 





Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cos 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 





Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen. 


Sedford, 
Virginia. 





Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
5e; prints 2c each. Moser & Son. Dept. 7. Walnut 


* Hills. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Poland-Chinas : 
Free Enlarg (ie with every roll film developed, 6 
istered bred gilts, shoats; seeconial its champions, border prints, Modern Photo Finishers, P. O, 
Joseph Page, Marietta, N. Box 4368. North “Fort Worth, Texas. Dept. F. 


















Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 


Price Price Price Aver. Aver. 
as we two three price, Pre-war 
goto weeks weeks Junel5, price 
press earlier earlier 1931 1910-14 
Commodity and Market Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Wheat, Mo, at red winter, St. Louis ..... seen es” “ES 53.5 59.25 51.9 88.9 







Corn, No. hite, St. Louis js re: oe 32.5 31.5 32.5 53.8 61.3 
Oats, No. . Bees St. Louis ... ---» Bu. 22.75 22.5 24.5 26.1 40.3 
Hogs, tom, Bt Laule os.ccc ; veaos owt: 80 370 410 570 741 

Steers, top, St. Louis ..... seaecn ome, 6n0 625 725 526 529 

Broilers, live, New York ..... aap cena, J 16.5 20 20 Biss ease 
Old roosters, live, New York .......-+-seeeee Lb. 10 8 ee ie eee 
Eggs, standard, New York ......-:seeeeeeees Doz. 16.25 16.25 14.75 14.1 19.3 
Butter, extras, New York ......-.--s+seeeeees Lb. 19.5 20 20.25 24.4 25.6 
Wool, ‘unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati ...... Lb. 9.5 12 12 13 18.7 
Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis...... Lb. 9 ei Roar 13 18.7 
Feathers, goose, Chicago .......scceeeeeeeeees Lh. 45 45 45 - pag 
Cotton, middling %, New Orleans sicgankwaekuas. 5.84 5.55 6.14 7.7 12.4 
Sweet potatoes, Chicago .....scccesecseseseees BU. 60 62.5 62.5 108.5 89.6 








mule Nashville Auto School. Dept. 237. Nashville. 








Agents—Salesmen 


Make products yourself. Fermula 
“Ke B-2 Parkridge, Il. 


catalog free. 











: Concord 





~ Fruit | —¥ “for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps. Extracts. Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods. xperience unnecessary, Carna- 
tion Co.. 663. St. Louis. Mo. 


Mysterious Liauia. —Repairs metal, “wood, glass ‘with- 
out heat. 150% profit. Sample free. Bestco, 4317- 
Irying Park, Chicago 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles. Flavor- 
ing and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83. St. Louis. Mo. 











Wanted.—Man with car to demonstrate and do servieo 
work for large Ohio manufacturer. Earnings $50 to $75 
weekly, Fyr-Fyter Co... Dept. 6, Dayton, Ohio. 





Dresses, 34¢: Men’s Shirts, 32c: Millinery, 25e: 
Overalls, 60c; Chiffon Hose, 18c, Big profits. Under- 
sell stores. Catalog free. Wholesalers, Dept. 133, 
129 Superior. Chicago. 





If you want to make money auickly in a pleasant 
business of your own, send me Zour name immediately. 
Wonderful opportunity to make $15 a day without risk- 
ing a cent. Particulars free. Albert Mills, 1710 Mon- 
mouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Man Wanted.—Ambition and industry to introduce 
and supply Rewleigh’s Household Products to steady 
users. We train and help you. Rawleigh dealers cap 
make up to $100 a week or more. No experience neces- 
sory. Pleasant, profitable, dignified work, Write today. 
Ww. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept, F-53-PGF, Freeport, Ill. 














Progressive Farmer-Ruralis, 


‘The Raven Shes West 


ARTHA still acted a little puzzled, 

although O'Neil had a feeling that 
she knew well enough what the song 
meant. 

“Maybe it won’t work sung this way,” 
he admitted with a half smile. “A young 
buck usually goes to water—stands in a 
stream—when he sings it. His notion is 
to make his young woman think he’s a 
pretty fine young buck. It’s a sort of love 
magic.” 

She smiled up at him. 

“IT think it’s a nice song,” she said. 

The answering smile froze suddenly on 
O’Neil’s face. He almost threw the girl 
from him as he swung his rifle to the 
front. At the far side of the clearing, an 
Indian horse was picking its way over 
burned branches. Behind came another, 
and as O’Neil watched, a third followed. 
Naked riders hung low on the necks of 
their mounts. 

“Bring the horses,” O’Neil ordered. 
“T’'ll give them a long range shot and 
slow them up. Their horses look tired. 
We can outrun them to the settlements.” 

Where he stood two trees had fallen 
together at an angle, so that he stood in 
the corner of the V they formed. 

This gave him protection at his back, to 
his front, and at his left. The open end 
of the V alone exposed him to a shot, but 
in that direction the ground was clear. It 
would be hard for anyone to crawl close 
enough on that side for accurate shooting. 

All this he noted in the first, automatic 
glance. An old campaigner, he was bound 
to check up his defences when hostilities 
were in sight. Of course, this time it was 
needless. 

“We'll be out of this in five minutes,” 
he promised himself cheerfully, and train- 
ed his rifle on the leading horseman. 

It was a long way. He raised the muz- 
zie until his sight caught the top feather 
on the Indian’s head dress. Just for luck, 
he slid the piece a fraction of an inch 
higher. He pressed the trigger. 


T THE crack of the rifle, every In- 

dian head was flung up. The lead- 
er’s horse reared and almost unseated his 
rider. 

“Must ‘a nicked him some place,” 
O'Neil commented as he reloaded. “It’s 
too far to be sure.” 

The Chickamaugas kad stampeded back 
to the edge of the forest. There, O’Neil 
felt sure, they would dismount, fasten 
their horses, and advance on foot. They 
were close enough to the settlements so 
that they might fear an ambush. He 
looked to see an advance guard of a dozen 
crawl slowly along, dodging from stump 
to stump, until they could size up the 
situation. 

“By that time we'll be at the river,” 
O'Neil thought cheerfully. 

There was a rush of hoofs behind him. 
Martha had mounted one horse and was 
leading the other out for him. O'Neil 
kept his eyes on the woods where the 
Chickamaugas were, as she swung the led 
horse around next to the log behind him. 

The Indians had seen her too. Two 
heads popped up. A mounted man push- 
ed out into the open. O’Neil held high 
on him and pulled trigger. He bolted 
back into cover. O'Neil did not know 
whether he had scored a hit or not. 


It was time to be going. The horses 
behind him were prancing. Old border 
habit made O'Neil load his rifle before 
he stepped back. With eyes still on the 
hostile woods, he reached for the bridle, 
stepped up on the log and was ready to 
swing his right leg over the horse’s back 
when suddenly his left foot went crash- 
ing through the log’s rotten shell. 


The horse reared, as O'Neil tried to 
catch himself. The jerk of the animal’s 
head pulled up O’Neil’s bridle hand, un- 
balanced him, and sent him over back- 
ward. He heard a crack like a_ stick 
breaking; there was an agonizing pain in 
his left leg. 


For just a second there was nothing 
in the world but a blur of pain. Then 
lie knew that he was on his back inside 
that V of fallen logs. His broken left leg 
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had slid free of the rotten log that had 
wrecked it. O’Neil stared up into Mar- 
tha’s terrified face. 


” ON’T get off,” he cried sharply, for 

she was evidently about to dis- 
mount. O’Neil’s horse had galloped 
away. 


“Ride for the settlements,” he ordered. 
“It’s our only chance. And throw me 
that pistol.” 

“I won't leave you,” she cried. 

“You're no use here,” he said brutally. 
“Go and get help unless you want to see 
me scalped. Ride.” 

She wavered. 

“JT just twisted my leg a bit,” he lied. 
“T can stand them off. I don’t shoot with 
my leg. Go on.” 

She turned the horse slowly. From the 
far side of the clearing came a war 
whoop; a musket cracked. Over the log 
now, O’Neil could just see Martha’s 
head. She turned once more; her eyes 
asked an agonizing question. 

“Ride,” he yelled and waved his arm. 

She vanished. O’Neil heard the clump 
of hoofs going farther away. 

“I guess I’m as good a man as Han- 
ley,” he said to himself. 

The next thing was to drag himself to 
a position where he could get a shot at 
the enemy. Fortunately they could not 
know he was injured, or whether the 
girl was riding to summon reinforcements 
close at hand. There would be a few 
minutes of scouting at least before they 
closed in. 

Those few minutes were all she needed. 
3y this time, Harrigan must be close to 
the settlements. If he had fallen in with 
someone on a horse, word might already 
have reached there. Soon mounted scouts 
would be galloping out. All O’Neil had 
to do was to fight off the Chickamaugas 
for five minutes or ten minutes and the 
girl would be safe and there would be 
men on the way to fight a rear guard and 
delaying action until the settlement could 
be made ready for the attack. 


’NEIL inched himself along until he 

was squeezed into the corner of the 
log V. The leg hurt furiously, and once 
in a while there came a twinge that made 
him groan. 

From where he was, he could see easily 
to his front and to his right. His head 
was above the level of the log to his 
front, but his hair and face were dark 
enough to blend in fairly well with the 
bigger log behind him and make him a 
poor target. 

He took off his powder horn and bul- 
let pouch and laid them handy. The girl’s 
pistol he primed again and laid down by 
his side. That he meant to keep to use 
when the fight seemed nearly over. He 
had no wish to be dragged through the 
woods with a broken leg just to be burn- 
ed at the stake. 

“Most likely they'll finish me up here 
anyway,” he reflected. “They don’t like 
me so well and somebody’s bound to want 
to go home and brag that he took my 
scalp. Maybe I'd better use that pistol 
to nail another Chickamauga.” 

O’Neil laid his rifle across the log and 
waited. There was no target yet. The 
Chickamaugas were keeping well under 
cover as they advanced. 

“Black hair and black paint make ’em 
look just like a chunk of charcoal,” 
O’Neil complained to himself, as he 
searched the burned woods for a hostile 
figure. 

He stiffened suddenly and dropped his 
cheek to the rifle stock. Over the sights, 
a slender body, half hid by charred 
branches, defined itself. The range was 
less than a hundred yards. O’Neil held 
for the ribs; the head was behind a 
branch and the bullet might be deflected. 

At the crack, the Chickamauga’s 
body gave a jump, then flattened out. 
From one side, two Indians rushed to 
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drag the body back. With a sudden in- 
spiration, O’Neil grabbed the pistol and 
fired. He hit nothing, of course, but the 
two Indians dropped in their tracks and 
squirmed back to cover. 

“Might make ’em think there’s a couple 
of us,” he reflected, as he reloaded both 


pieces. 
From somewhere in front a musket 
roared. An arrow dropped a yard away. 


O’Neil’s firing had served to show the In- 
dians where he was. He ducked his head 
and waited for the storm. 

There was a blast as if three or four 
muskets had been let off. Pieces of bark 
were flying from the logs. An arrow 
stuck quivering in the log against which 
he leaned and not a foot away. 

“They’re better with the bow than with 
the musket,” he conceded and ventured to 
lift his head again. 

It seemed to O’Neil that it was about 
time for some warrior to get reckless and 
expose himself a bit for a good shot. He 
slid his own rifle across the log and 
crouched over it. An explosion over to 
his right made him jump. The bullet 
went far astray but he could see a puff 
of smoke down where the open end of 
the log V exposed him to enemy fire. 

“Some bright fellow’s going to crawl 
up on the far side of this log and jump 
on me,” O'Neil reflected. ‘‘They’d do it 
in a minute if they knew I couldn’t hop 
around.” 

He still held his fire. Then an arm and 
head, following a musket muzzle, appear- 
ed around a tree not fifty yards away. 
O'Neil sighted carefully and pressed the 
trigger. 

“That’s 
tion. 


two,” he said with satisfac- 


HE next second an arrow had pin- 
ned him to the log behind. For a second 
he was held there helpless, like a bug on 


a pin. Blood was running down his right 
shoulder. He could see the feathered end 


of. the arrow sticking out a foot from his 
chin. 

O’Neil reached up with his left hand 
and broke the arrow off close to his 
shoulder. He wriggled forward and found 
himself free. Apparently the arrow had 
only cut the skin. 

He reloaded his rifle. This was a slow 
and painful process. Both the broken leg 
and the bleeding shoulder hurt him and 
made him awkward. He found himself 
wishing that the Chickamaugas would 
rush and get it over with. He had al- 
ready held them up long enough to give 
the girl a long start. 

All the exhaustion that followed his 
fever seemed coming back. His leg pain- 
ed him more and more. Something blur- 
red his vision every minute or so and he 
could not brush it away and-get his eyes 
clear. 

Still there was no sound from the 
Chickamaugas. The firing had stopped: 
no more arrows came whistling. 

“They’re getting sense,” he said to him- 
self. ‘“They’re swinging around behind 
me.” 

He groaned and slid down farther on 
the ground, so that he almost lay flat be- 
tween the two logs. He held his rifle 
across his chest; his pistol and knife 
were handy in his belt. 

Over which log, he wondered, would 
the first painted face appear? Or some- 
one, guessing his position rightly, might 
lean over and stab at him from behind. 

“He'll get a blamed ugly scalp,” said 
O'Neil and grimaced. 


ELL, it didn’t matter. Only he’d 


like to get it over with. Queér_fic-> 
tures were coming back to him as he) 


waited. He could see the cabin on the 
Shenandoah and his mother singing by 
the fire. He could see the circle of grave 
young Cherokees at Tallassee at the in- 
itiation ceremony. There was a picture 
of a fight with the Creeks years before. 





Odd how clearly O’Neil remembered 
how that brave’s face looked when he felt 
the knife bite home. He saw Martha 
Brassfield again as she had bent over him 
in the cabin at Chota, a face tender, Ioy- 
ing— 

Her face began to change. The nose 
flattened. The mouth grew wider. There 
were black streaks of paint around the 
mouth, around the eyes. The lips parted; 
a war whoop rang out. 

A Chickamauga was bounding over 
the log at O’Neil’s right. There was no 
room or time to bring the rifle to bear, 
O’Neil snatched for the pistol and fired, 

The weight of the man’s body crushed 
the wind out of O'Neil. He fought to 
free himself; the pain in his leg came 
back; and he fainted. He came to out ot 
a nightmare in which he was caught in 
one of those deadfalls hunters set for 
bears. The body of the Chickamauga still 
lay across his waist, but the man was 
dead. O’Neil could feel the blood from 
the Indian’s shattered chest soaking 
through his own shirt. 

The rifle was buried under the Chick- 
amauga’s weight. O’Neil tried to move 
it, but could not. He could not shift 
himself enough to reload the pistol. All 
he could do was to get his right arm 
free, the knife out of his belt and lie there 
with his teeth bared at the sky. 

Now let them finish him! There was 
one more good thrust left in him before 
the final tomahawk came crashing down. 


EYOND the logs that bounded his 
vision, there was silence. Cautious, 
the Chickamaugas were waiting to see 
what had happened to the brave that had 
charged. In a minute, O'Neil knew, 
someone would take the risk of climbing 
a tree, look down and wave the pack in. 
It did not matter. The world swam 
together in a grey mist, a mist that was 
split in pieces a second later by a volley 
of rifle fire. The war whoop of the 
Chickamaugas rose high, but there was 
an answering shout. 

Too weak to wonder, O’Neil heard the 
yells of the border men coming closer. 
big fellow in a bloody cotton shirt hurdled 
the log and jerked the dead Indian off 
O'Neil. He scalped the fellow neatly and 
automatically. 

The big man bounded over the log on 
the other side and was gone. O'Neil shut 
his eyes. Then there was a rush oi feet 
and a smothered cry. Someone was rip- 
ping his shirt open and wiping blood from 
his shoulder. 

“You're 
me!” 

O'Neil opened his eyes and smiled. He 
did not want to say anything. He was 
content to lie there and let Martha Brass- 
field work over him. 

She gave him a drink, tied up his 
shoulder, exclaimed at his leg and went to 
find splints. As she worked, she told him 
how she met twenty men under Robert- 
son coming out to act on Harrigans 
warning. The Chickamaugas had fallen 
back almost at once. Apparently they had 
counted on a surprise; failing that, they 
had lost heart. 

O'Neil lay quiet, in a sort of dazed 

content. The border men were coming 
ock from the pursuit. He could hear 
their light tread on the trail a rod away. 
Vet somehow it seemed that instead of 4 
dozen men in buckskin, there was 4 
longer procession going along that trail, 
men leading pack horses, women trudging 
with children holding to their hands, boys 
driving cattle. 

“You'll buy your farm?” he asked Mat 
tha suddenly. 

For answer, she leaned over and kissed 
him. 

“Your farm, too,” she declared. 
O’Neil gave a pleased sigh. 
like I can’t look after myself any 

he said in a weak voice. 

Martha Brassfield eased his leg into 4 
more comfortable position. 

“You ain’t a goin’ to,” she said stoutly. 

(The End) 
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Ask for Our 
Quotations 


Sulphate 
Ammonia 


(Car Lots) 
Smith 18% 
Sul -Soda 

Hi-Po-Sul 9-0-12 
For Cotton 
Hi-Po-Sul 9-0-25 
For Cotton 
Hi-Po-Sul 5§-0-25 
For Tobacco 


Any Quantity, One Ton 
or More 





Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
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END STRAINS 


While Horse Works 


Strains, sprains, swellings 
—don't let them lay up 
horse. Apply good old 
Absorbine. Great for quick 
relief, and horse keeps 
working because it never blisters. For 
cuts, galls, boils—it’s a fine antiseptic 
to aid healing. Economical. Little goes 
far. Large bottle, $2.50. All druggists’. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 384 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Your Garden 


How does it look? Do you have 
everything planted that will grow? 
No one should overlook a single 
thing, for a complete garden is a 
contributing factor in the “Live-at- 
Home” program. 

Our classified 
advertisers offer 
¥Ou duality 
nlants oat all 
kinds for your 
garden and crop. 
Turn <o_ the 
classified pages 
now and order 





to fill your needs. 


You are assured of a square deal 
in ordering from any of our adver- 


tisers. We will not allow any un- 


reliable growers to use our columns. 
You are protected in dealing with 
our advertisers, 
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Save Time and Money 
Save Money and Time 


TAKE YOUR COURSE AT HOME 
American Extension College, 
222 King St., Charleston, S. C. 

Tam interested in the course checked. 

Accounting 
QO Bookkeeping 
| Commercial Teacher 
QO Commercial Law 
5 Civil Service 
Business English 
0 Stenographer and Typist 
ee 





The Young Folks 


Looking to Vacation Days 


Y DEAR Young Folks:— 


I hope you are going to have a 
most delightful summer. 
that for you, 


And in wishing 
I can’t honestly wish that 
it will be all frolic. It 
takes both work and 
play to make real liv- 
ing . « « Ef like the 
attitude of Achiever 
Pearl Cox of Colum- 
bus County, N. C, 
who wrote me, “I am 
eager to keep my list of 
achievements growing,” 
and has been writing 
other members of the 
club to see what they 
are doing Have 
you girls asked your 
home demonstration 
agent to tell you about 
the National 4-H Club 
Girls’ Record Contest? 
It’s worth finding out 
apout §. . . Bub 
Parks, another North 
Carolinian (Roaring River) has offered 
to give a copy of The Pioneers by Cooper 
te the boy or girl who will send the name 
that he chooses for his walnut tree plant- 
ed in memory of Washington 
Which reminds me to say again, as soon 
as one or more of your trees come up, 
write The American Tree Association, 
1214 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
and tell them you want to apply for your 
“Memorial Planting for Washington” 
certificate. It’s a beauty Under 
the leadership of J. Wilburn Lane of 
Greenfield, Tenn., the Lone Scouts of 
Region Five have published a most credit- 
able 1931 yearbook. Congratulations, fel- 
lows This summer why not see 
how much you can really learn of nature 
lore, such knowledge, for example, as the 
Indian had when he said it was corn 
planting time when the oak leaf had 
grown to the size of a squirrel’s ear, or 
the ability to feel of a velvet bean and 
tell whether it will come up (good beans 
are always smooth, dead beans nearly 
always rough to the touch)? 


Sincerely yours, 


Select Club Members for 
Washington Camp 


UR congratulations go to Selma 

Harris of Pasquotank, Mabel Bow- 
ling of Durham, Max Culp of Iredell, and 
Esley Hope Forbes, Jr., of the Robinson 
Club, Gaston County, upon their selection 
to represent the 34,000 club members of 
North Carolina at the sixth national 4-H 
club camp in Washington, D. C., June 15 
to 41. 

Miss Harris is president of the North 
Carolina Federation of 4-H clubs and has 
completed nine years of all-round project 
work. She is 19 years old and has an 
enviable record as a club leader in her 
county. 

Miss Bowling is characterized by her 
home agent, Miss Rose Ellwood Bryan, 
as “the best club member I have ever 
known.” Miss Bowling also engaged in 
most of the girls’ club projects and is a 
community leader. She is 19 years old 
and has been a club member since 1925. 

Max Culp made his record with dairy 
cows. He started with one purebred 
heifer four years ago and now has a val- 
uable herd. In addition he has won a 
number of medals and two college scholar- 
ships, one of them being in a_nation- 
wide contest. 

Esley Forbes is also a dairy calf club 
member and now has a valuable herd of 
purebred Jerseys. He has won prizes at 


the Gaston Fair for nine years and has 
as a community worker. 
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Can't Damage 
Plants Dusted with 


DUTOX is particu- 
larly effective against: 


Mexican Bean Beetle 
Striped Cucumber Beetle 
Diabrotica Beetle 
Tobacco Flea Beetle 
Cabbage Looper( on 
Corn Ear Worm|( /ettuce 


DUTOX alsocontrols: 


Beetles — Asparagus 
Beetle, Aster Beetle, 
Blister Beetle, Colorado 
Potato Beetle, Egg-Plant 
Beetle, Horseradish 
Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Strawberry Beetle, etc. 
Flea Beetles— Mint 
Flea Beetle, Potato Flea 
Beetle, Tobacco Flea 
Beetle, etc. 
Worms-—Bean Leaf 
Roller, Cabbage Worm, 
Cucumber Worm, Cut 
Worm, Tomato Horn 
Worm, Tobacco Horn 
Worn, etc. 
Miscellaneous — 
Apple Flea Weevil, 
Celery Flea Hopper, 
Cherry Slug, Codling 
Moth, Peach Twig 
Borer, Pear Slug, Wal- 
nut Husk Fly, etc. 
SPRAY or DUST 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Non-Arsenical Insecticide 
For Vegetables, Tobacco, Fruit, Etc. 


Entomologists say that insect infes- 
tations are increasing. No crop is free 
from attack. STOP these losses with 
DUTOX! Save your crops for your- 
self and your market. 

DUTOX insures full crops of fancy vege- 
tables. It’s the grower’s best friend but 
the pest’s worst enemy. 

DUTOX &ills the insects... doesn’t merely 
drive them away (to feed on other plants). 
Not an arsenical it won’t injure plants nor 
impair fertility of soil. 

DUTOX costs so little, you cannot afford 
to do without it. Order from your dealer. 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Founded 1839 d, 
Dealers—W rite for attractive DUTOX proposition. 


Made by a Firm with 93 years 


Incorporated Cleveland, O. 


Of Chemical Expertence 


The Grasselli Chemical Co., Dept. D6 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Please send information about DUTOX. 
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At Last! Home Lovers 


“OLD NICK” PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 


10 times faster. Trims 
shrubbery as well as 
fence. See your deal- 
er or write for de- 


scriptive literature. 
CLIPPER MFG. CO., Dept. R, DIXON, ILL. 





“ONE DROP STOPS GAPES’”’ 
eT oye NEN W, JERSEY 1 POULTRY, 
meinen of poultry men are thankful for 


BOURBON 
Poultry Medicine 


Few drops in water daily builds henbhy 
chicks. Small size 60c. Half pint $1. 
$1.50. At druggists or by mail Se 


Bourbon Remedy Co, Box 2 LexingtonKy. 


















Z Carry | This TRIPLE GUARANTE E 


oJ WE GUARA OUR CHICKS 


to live or — mis losses in pd Se Oe « <a 
me we guarantee 100% live delivery anywhere int 
—most liberal and amazing guarantee ever made. 


strains with poooeds be 
BLOOD 


Sh mar ebioaieerder Baan 
it’s FREE. 


Cal 
45 ate Accredited flocks. Ask 
Prompt, rteous service. 
n’s POULTRY FARM, 












cus. crying Wonca agrees full Lo w- 
houn stock bred olay’ anddossiay. est 
Box 114. "me. Prices 





Southland Chicks 


FOR JUNE DELiyeey. auteeh. LIVE DELIVERY 


50 100 500 

RAOPOG TROOKD 6 s.00c0 00008008 2 -00 

R. Oe 4.50 

White Wyandottes 
Heavy Mixed 

All breeds mixed 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, “INC. 
Troutville, Va. 


NORMAN’S CHICKS 


INSURED AGAINST LOSS—LOWEST PRICES 
You are PROTECTED when you buy from Norman— 
South’s Oldest and Laraest Producer. First to Accredit 
—first to BLOOD-TEST—now Norman replaces any loss- 
es, aS agreed in our iron-clad guarantee. Rich, high- 
record bloodlines for generations achieve a reputation for 
egg production making Norman’s Chicks the Standard of 
sound business investment for the Southern Poultryman. 
Over 9,000 Southern Farmers have testified to this with 
record orders, write for Norman’ vA Free Catalog. Prompt 
Service, No delay Cc. NORMAN POULTRY FARM 
& HATCHERY. "Knoxville. Tan 








BABY CHICKS 


From Heavy Laying Free. Ranee Piece 
Wyckoff and Tancred Strain 100 500 


1000 

8. C. W. Leghorns........ % 30 $6. 4 $28.00 / 00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns........ 6.00 28.00 55.00 
S. C. Rocks and Reds........ 8  # 00 32.50 30:00 
White Wyandottes ...... Pe 7.00 32.50 60.00 
8S. C. Buff Orpingtons ... ae 7.00 32.50 60.00 
Assorted Light Breeds. 5.00 25.00 50.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds. 55.00 





-50 6.00 28.00 ¥ 
100% prepaid, safe delivery guaranteed. Order from 
this ad. or write for circular. 


J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box 13, Richfield, Pa. 





Guaranteed to 
Live Chicks 


ROCKS, REDS, LEGHORNS 
Tested 
ears breeding, 300 e 
WRITE "FOR EXTREMELY féw I RICES 
PRICES CUT IN HALF 


in mediate shipment. 











TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
Gordons ville, Virginia 





ELECTRIC HATCHED CHICKS 
No orders held up. Ship every Mon, and Thurs. of each 
week, Most eggs from two-year-old hens, er 
a. c. Tancred Leghorns, headed by 330-ecg¢ 

ORIN TAAION  voanc'ncaas cba teeesee ee cheeensseee $6.00 
8. C. Brown and Buff Leghorns ............-see08 
S. C. R. I. Reds and Park Strain Barred Rocks r. 00 
Black Minorcas and Anconas (non-sitters) 00 
Regal-Dorcas Strain White Wyandottes 
Heavy Mixed (no Leghorns) ..ccccccecccsesccecs 6.00 
Giant White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, 22c. 
100% live delivery. $2.00 books orders wit extra chicks, 

Orders under 100 add le per chick. 

Weaver Farm Chiekeries, Box B. Stuarts Draft. Va. 








100% 
anteed, 


QUALITY CHIC cegver sper. 

Circular free. 
Cash or C.0.D. postpald 100 500 000 
Tane. and Barron Wh. Leghorns.. - $6.00 $25.98 $50.00 
B. noe  e Rocks and Reds ... Pf | 2.00 60.00 
Hea $6-100: viaht Mix, $4.50 } direct. 
NIEMONDS HATCHERY. Box 10. Menilstervitle. Pa. 





Always mention The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist when ordering goods 
from our advertisers. 
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Raleigh, N. C. 
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That “Crap Shooters’ Formation” 


HIS is not precisely football weather. Still, as we 
look out over the agricultural situation in our 
states and the nation a football scene keeps irre- 
sistibly coming to mind. Here it is :— 
“Third down, five yards to go!” 
Now they're back in a huddle. What will it be? A 
pass, around the end, off tackle, through the line, or a 


punt? The huddle breaks up quickly. Regular forma- 
tion is resumed. A few'signals are barked by the quar- 
terback. The ball is snapped. The puzzle is solved as 


the play is executed. 

Most folks, and this includes farm folks, are inter- 
ested in football nowadays, some more so than others. 
Football draws tremendous crowds and an even larger 
invisible audience follows the game play by play over 
the radio. 3ut it might not be amiss to explain what 
the “huddle” is, since the nature of this formation holds 
the central thought of this whole editorial. 


I 

yer huddle, originated several years ago, is now in 

universal use on the gridirons of America. At the 
completion of each play, the entire team gathers in a 
circle behind the line of scrimmage, heads together, 
arms around each other's shoulders, so that the whole 
team will hear every word as the quarterback explains 
the next play. When they go back into the regular 
formation, each man knows exactly what to do. Each 
man knows who is to carry the ball and exactly where 
he is going. Each linesman knows what opponent he’s 
expected to get out of the play and whether he’s sup- 
posed to box him in or out. The huddle insures com- 
plete codperation of all eleven players and complete 
teamwork. 

Two years the huddle received a_ nickname. 
Georgia Tech had won the Southern Conference title 
and was playing the University of California on New 
Year's Day in the Rose Bowl at Pasadena in what is 
called the Tournament of the “Bill” Munday, 
sports writer of the 4tlanta Journal, was broadcasting 
the game play by play. In his excitement he cut loose 
with some Southern expressions that have become fa- 
mous in describing football games over the radio. Prob- 
ably the most famous of all was his description of the 
huddle. As one of the teams went into a huddle, “Bill” 
Munday’s excited voice rang out— 


ago 


Roses. 


“Now they're back in that ‘crap shooters’ formation !” 
I] 


pies “crap shooters’ formation” or the huddle in 
football developed as a result of rapid changes in 
the game. Formerly football was largely a matter of 
brawn, and the main requisite of a football player was 
200 pounds of beef. Changes in the rules, the forward 
pass, and new plays brought out a greater need for 
speed, brain work, and teamwork. But even with the 
necessary speed, success was not possible without team- 
work. Fast backfields became helpless unless supported 
by strong lines. Individual stars failed to shine unless 
supported by ten team mates giving perfect codperation. 
Good teams became more of a necessity than a few good 
individual players. Thus, to insure the perfect execution 
of the play each player had to be fully informed. Con- 
sequently, the development of the huddle or the “crap 
shooters’ formation.” 

Is it necessary to finish the comparison as it applies 
to farmers and the farming industry? You see it clear- 
ly already. It won't hurt to finish it. The present era 
It is one of or- 
Industry, labor, and other forms of 


is one of tremendously rapid changes. 
ganized 


action. 





our American civilization are in a “crap shooters’ for- 


mation.” Their heads are together, their arms are 
about one another. They are fighting for their exist- 
ence, for prosperity, for progress, and for every possible 
advantage they can gain for their respective industries. 
Nothing is done until they come out of the huddle, un- 
til they dissolve that “crap shooters’ formation.” But 
when they do act, they act together and for the same 
goals. It is hard to stop organized effort. The old 
saying is still true, “We'll either hang together or hang 
separately.” 
III 
GRICULTURE has been the last to organize. Its 
organization has progressed more slowly. True, 
the task has been more difficult because of the large 
number of individuals involved and. their individualistic 
methods of living and thinking. But the fact that agri- 
culture involves larger numbers of people will give it 
all the more power when it is once fully organized. And 
the time has come for farmers to double and redouble 
their efforts toward organization. 

Great reforms are contemplated. Great reforms are 
needed. It follows the law of life that any changes will 
favor those who are most powerful and who fight the 
hardest for their interest. It is admitted that such 
changes should favor the farmer. And yet without or- 
ganization, when the smoke of battle clears away, he 
may find himself in worse shape than ever before. 

IV 

RASTIC reforms are needed in legislation, state 

and national. Politics needs to be cleaned up. 
“Equality for Agriculture” must be won. An honest 
and stable money system must be established, and the 
present dishonest increase in the farmer’s debt burden 
reduced to honest limits. Tax burdens need to be equal- 
ized and tax laws fairly administered. Federal aid 
and state aid for rural education must be provided. In 
a thousand other ways the farmer's interests are at 
stake. But nobody ever has or ever will give American 
agriculture anything—not even an “even break.” Such 
crying needs will be supplied only when demanded by a 
tremendously powerful fighting farm organization. 





Agriculture has been losing ground. It is losing 
ground today. The next few years will see things hap- 
pening at a fast and furious pace. Agriculture will win 
if it is strong enough and fights hard enough. If not, 
it'll lose—and grow weaker. Individually, farmers are 
helpless. ‘Organized, they are unbeatable. The cry is 
for brains and speed, and most important of all team- 
work. Unless you and your wife belong to some farm- 
ers’ organization, you are slackers. The word is harsh 
but upon reflection we believe you will agree that it is 
justified, 

The Biggest Issue 
HE farm papers and farm leaders that have served 
B igen best in recent months are those that 
have sought to inform and arouse farmers every- 


where regarding the fundamental injustice and dis- 
honesty of our present money and debt system. Farm- 


ers in every state by heroic perseverance could “come 
back” if it were not for the doubling or trebling of their 
debt burdens through the increased value of the dollar. 

We must either (1) find an orderly and legal way to 
control money and credit so as to increase prices of 





ONLY THE COST OF GOVERNMENT KEEPS 


ON THE UPWARD COURSE 











—Rose in the Boston ‘‘Hera.J."’ 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralig 
farm products and thus enable debts to be paid with 
the same values represented by the original debt or else 
(2) the same result will be achieved by wholesale re- 
pudiation and bankruptcy. 


The issue of taxation, serious as it is, is far, far 
less important than this question of “honest money” 
In fact, our dishonest money system is largely responsi. 


ble for the seriousness of our tax burden. The fact that 
it takes 2 to 4 times as much cotton, wheat, or tobacco 
to pay interest on the public debt, or the salary of an 


official when that salary has not been changed—this jg 
what is changing taxation into confiscation in many 


cases. 


Vocational Agriculture Learns Its 
Strength 

T IS probably a good thing that the first general so- 

called “economy program” promulgated in \\ ashing- 

ton called for the abandonment of all Federal aid to 
vocational agriculture and home economics teaching, 
Everywhere the friends of Smith-Hughes work and 
Smith-Hughes teachers rallied to the cause. It is of 
course impossible at the present time for the states by 
themselves to carry on this agricultural teaching, and 
the withdrawal of national aid would have been fatal, 


Farmers, farm organizations, and farm papers pro- 
tested so vigorously that those who were proposing to 
assassinate vocational agriculture were exposed and 
checked. The next proposal was that Federal aid be 
withdrawn after the next term. Again the friends of 
vocational agriculture charged and won. In fact, the 
fighting friends of agricultural progress made such an 
impression that the proposal to kill Smith-Hughes work 
will probably not be heard of again for quite a while. 


And because of this superb show of strength, voca- 
tional agriculture is better off for having been attacked. 


One Joins Every Hour 


N NORTH Carolina farmers and farm women are 
I joining the Grange at the rate of one every hour. 

And in South Carolina and Virginia also the Grange 
grows steadily stronger and stronger. 

When the legislatures of these three meet 
next time, farmers will be in better fighting condition 
than for a long time. Meantime, too, the organization 
of the Grange in those states puts more power behind 
the National Grange in Washington, in its unceasing 
efforts in behalf of “Equality for Agriculture.” 


states 


And the legislative benefits are only a small part of 
the general benefits farmers and farm women receive 
from the Grange. The declaration of George Russell 
(“A, E.”), the philosopher-poet of Irish agriculture, 
needs to be constantly kept in mind :— 

“I assert that there never can be any progress in 
rural districts or any real prosperity without farmers’ 
organizations or guilds. Wherever. rural prosperity is 
reported of any country, inquire into it and it will be 
found that it depends on rural organization. Wherever 
there is rural decay, if it is inquired into, it will be 
found that there was a rural population but no rural 
community, no organization, no guild to promote com- 
mon interests and unite the countrymen in defense of 
them.” 


Hurrah for Dark Tobacco Growers 
bps tobacco growers of Kentucky and Tennessee 


are planning to cut down acreage drastically for 
the 1932 crop. Below is acreage reduction by 
types according to the March intentions-to-plant fre 
port :— 


P 
Percentage 
reduction 


Clarksville-Hopkinsville .......ceesee. 3 
PRIOR Hac nat anes os secekachasabacewes 30 
Flonderson Stemmine o02.ssccoccevcses 3/ 
eae ROE 5 von fis chs eseensaeaanne ae 34 
CSO UU OE vaciwas toons kncies ccaeesaaeeda 44 


It takes courage to face facts. But these growers 
have faced facts and have also taken steps to change 
conditions and elevate prices. Reduced foreign demand, 
large stocks on hand, and a glutted market will make 
the upward climb of prices gradual and slow. Years of 
reduction must follow 1932. 

To make such drastic 
shows great intelligence and versatility. 
them! 


reductions in any one year 


Hats off to 


In addition they’re organized! The remainder of 
last year’s crop and the 1932 crop will be sold through 
businesslike coéperative marketing associations. These 
farmer organizations cannot work miracles but they can 
put growers on a trading equality with the buyers. It 
ends the sezime of “organized intelligence” buying from 
“unorganized) ignorance.” And dark tobacco o rowers 
of Virginia are likewise getting ready their own maf- 
keting organizations. 

Dark tobacco growers have started to win two 
splendid victories. May they continue to advance as 
united front to victory. 
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‘PICKIN’S : 


AND THE FISH LAUGHED 
“Pid you ever hear a fisherman tell the 
ruth?” 
yeYes, I heard one call another a ltar. 
SOMETHING ELSE AGAIN 
Landlady—‘‘So Mr. Newboard has found 
something fresh to complain about this morn- 


ay 
ing! + *,? 1 1 
Maid—"No, mum, it’s only the eggs. 


” 


CORRECT WEATHER REPORT 
Robert—‘Your steak is like the weather this 
evening, madam, rather raw.” 
Landlady—‘‘Indeed! By the way, your board 
bill is like the weather, too—unsettled.” 


TELLING ON HIMSELF 


Jimmie “Darling, your teeth are like pearls 
in the moonlight.” 
Ruth—‘And when were you in the moonlight 
with Pearl?” 

MAL DE MER 
“Shall I have your lunch brought up to the 


deck, sweetheart?” 
“No, darling; just throw it overboard—it’ll 
save time and trouble.” 


DAVID ENDORSED 
Teacher—‘‘Who was the man who never told 
a lie?” 
Pupil—‘Ah, who indeed?’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 
SOMETHING NEW 
Madge—“Your husband has a new suit.” 
Sylvia—*‘No he hasn’t.”’ 





Madge—‘“‘Well, something is different.” 
Sylvia—“It’s a new husband.” 


POSITIVE ASSURANCE 


Customer—*I want som 

be sure there are no chic 
Grocer—‘“‘Well, how about a dozen 
eggs?” —Capper’s Weekly. 





VICE VERSA 
At a dinner a well known 
introduced as follows: ‘*You 
your attention so far to a turkey st 


sage. You are now about to give y 





tion to a sage stuffed with turkey.” 


CHEERING UP THE SICK 
Upon hearing that his friend 

ously ill, Mike went to see li 
up to the little attic whi Pat lived 
found him looking very sick indeed, 
} 





Pat was s 


He 








7 
4 


me 
soon be up on yer feet and ’round as usual. 
Ye’re good for another 50 years.”’ 

Thus Mike continued to cheer his fri 

After a while he bade his friend 
farewell and proceeded to leave. On 
out his head came in contact with the low 
ceiling. He said: 

“Good Lor’, Pat ! How will they iver get 
a corpse out o’ this place?” 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1932. by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





DAT YounG GENTMAN | 
AIN’ GWINE GIT Fu, 
NoT LESSN HE Quit 
SNAPPIN’ AT FOLKS -[ 
—- You CAINT 
GIT NO ToE-HoLT 
wWID A so’ ToeE// 








boy!’ said Mike. “You'll | 









READ the CHEE 





WinniamM Russewn ands: 


his boy KENNETH 
of Fonda, Towa 


This picture, which is drawn from 
a photograph, shows the RusseLts 
ready for a day in the field. In an- 
other letter Mr. Russell writes, 
“Can you blame me for praising 
this lad and the Farmall?” He says, 
“I believe the Farmall is the best 
‘insurance’ a man can get against 
low prices.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: I have been thinking for sometime Iwould 10 hours for a cost of fuel and oil of $1.47. I used !s gallon 
write you of the success I have had with my Farmall that oil at 15c a quart, 30c, and 18 gallons fuel at 6':c a gallon, 
I bought in 1929. $1.17, total $1.47 for 10 hours. With this amount of fuel 

I operate a 320-acre farm with the help of my 13-year- [1 could plow from 7 to 9 acres of ground or disk from 60 
old boy, Kenneth, and he goes to school nine months ina__ to 80 acres, cultivate from 35 to 40 acres of corn, and cut 
year. The only extra help I hire is oat shockers, a man to from 35 to 40 acres of grain. 


go threshing, and one to unload corn. What I like best When the year was up, I found that my fuel and repairs 
about the Farmall is it does not grumble if a job is tough and grease did not amount to what a man’s wages would 
and has never quit me in a busy time. have been for seven months at $35 a month. Speaking of 


I plowed 110 acres last spring, put out 110 acres of oats, repairs, I have paid out $17 for repairs on this tractor and 
and by the boy helping me after school, put in 175 acres of it will soon be three years old, and six of those dollars 


corn. This ground was all double-disked and harrowed Were for spark plugs. 


once. School was out around the 20th of May, but I had I have always done enough work for neighbors to pay 
the corn all in and harrowed once. When the corn came for my fuel. This last year I plowed 70 acres, cut 120 acres 
up the boy went over it with the weeder, then we culti- of oats, and cultivated 60 acres of corn for others. 


vated our corn four times. We had the corn all laid by be- 


The only way I knowto raise a crop to sell at the price 


fore the 4th of July and cultivated 60 acres for aneighbor. we have received for the last two years, is to let the Farm- 
We were feeding a carload of cattle all this time, too, all do it. I know I could not exist times like we have had 
besides the other chores. for the last two years if I had to farm with horses and pay 

Well, we did not raise such a bad crop either, though two hired men like I used to do. The Farmall is the best 
the weather was dry. We also found time to put upeight hired man I ever had. It speaks for itself. 


acres of alfalfa hay three times from June to September. 


By actual test last year, 1 found I could run thistractor Fonda, Iowa, March 1, 1932. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) WM. RUSSELL. 


Ra? off to Bill Russell and to Kenneth, a chip off the old block! 
Isn’t this a convincing story of what can be done with this all- 
purpose power? The best part of it is the optimism that runs through it. Remember that 
there are two McCormick - Deering FARMALLS now—the original 2-plow outfit, like 
Russell’s, and the new 3-plow FARMALL 30. See these tractors at your McCormick-Deering 
dealer’s store. Be sure to ask the dealer about International Harvester’s Crop Price Guaranty 


Plan on wheat, corn, and cotton, applying to tractor purchase. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 





MeceCORMICK-DEERING Farmall 
















































ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
poss ‘low I oughter jes’ walk off wen 
¢ oman staht fussin’; huh!! Tain’ 


‘Abele : é 
‘Stn’ wid no ’oman wid mah back turnt 
~huh-uht! 










































































= NOW does not gum sprayers. Also kills aphis, 


when everyone wants to save money, leaf hoppers, caterpillars, beetles, and 
Ever Green will cut down your cost of other insects. Order from your dealer or 
killing Mexican Bean Beetles. Recent ex- write McLaughlin Gormley King Com- 


i wie Be hey oe . ; : 
periments show that you can increase pany, 1715 Fifth Street S.E., Minneapolis 


your dilution and still kill Mexican Bean 


Beetles effectively. 
Ever Green leaves no poisonous resi- 


duc. You can safely use it right up to 


the time of picking. Pleasant to use and KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 











Our CA advertisements 
G uaranteed Reliable 










\j TE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Rur- 
N ilist advertisements RELIADLE 
writing advertisers and ordering “oor 
scriber says: “I saw your adverts 

Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,’’ am 
any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thir- 
ty days from date of order, we wil fund « 








t 





price of article purchase 
gregate of $1,000 on any ; 
loss results from any fr it misrepresenta 
tion in our advertising columns We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however: nor does 
of real estate, 
1 nvestigute 
stocks, 
we admit 
cannot guar 
antee either the value of or the returns from 
securities; neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bankrupt, 


One 

Progressive farmer 
uthern Ruralist 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





if such 










because buyers should pe 
land before purchasing; or a 
bonds, and securities, becat 
only those we believe reli 











On the way home I stopped at 
the drug store to buy a package 
of cigarettes. 


It was just coincidence, of 
course, but the clerk said that 
Chesterfields are the style; that 
more and more smokers are call- 


ing for them... 


They’re milder. They contain the mildest) 
tobaccos that money can buy. | 
They taste better. Rich aroma of Turkish | 
tobacco and mellow sweetness of Domestic, 
blended and cross-blended the Chesterfield way, 
They’re pure. Everything that goes into them — 
is tested by expert chemists. It’s the purest | 
cigarette paper made—tasteless and odorless 
They satisfy. You break open a clean, tight 
sealed package. You light up a well-filled ; 
cigarette. Yes... you’re going to like this) 
cigarette! And right there is where many @ 


smoker changes to Chesterfield. They Satisfy! 


the Cigarette 


ats MILDER scala : ne TASTES BETTER 
| Geanerts 


& MYERS TOBACCO CO- 


LIGGETT 


Hear the Chesterfield Radio Program. Every night @ 
© 1932, LiccErt & MyzRs Topacco Co, Sunday. Columbia network. See local newspaper for i 





